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"HER, EDITORS. 


The Christian Union Extra, No, 11, en- 
titted “How to Spend the Summer,” will 
appear this week, It is a neatly bound 
32mo pamphlet, telling the reader where to 
go, how to go, and how to save money. 
For the table of contents see another column, 
Price 25 cents, 

The Christian Union Extra, No, 10, en- 
titled * Christianity Unchanged by Changes.” 
comprising Mr. Beecher’s two sermons, is 
now ready. Price 15 cents. 


| something to say. 


The well-informed correspondent of the London | 
‘* Times” reports Nobiling as confessing that he | 


had accomplices, and was chosen by lot to kill the 
Emperor; and this statement, though it has since 
been discredited, is in every way credible. The 
unsupported assertion that Nobiling was crazy is 
probably due to a systematic endeavor on the 
part of the press to belittle the Socialistic move- 
ment, and so pacify the fears and excitements of 
the people. That there is a deep political signifi- 
eance in this attempted assassination is indicated by 
a variety of facts: Bismarck proposes a dissolution 
of the present Reichstag, or German Parliament, 
and an appeal to the people for the purpose of 
securing new anti-socialistic legislation: the Re- 
publican leaders in a public appeal pledge them- 
selves to grant extraordinary powers to govern- 
ment without a dissolution, which is nevertheless 
determined on; the Pope has directed the Catholic 
clergy of Gerinany to use every effort to prevent 
the spread of socialism; and it is seriously pro- 
posed to invite the Congress about to assemble in 
Berlin on the Eastern question to consider the 
causes of socialism in Europe and the best meth- 
ods to counteract it. The causes in Germany are 
not far to seek. Atheistic and socialistic teach- 
ings in the higher universities have begun to pro- 
duce their natural fruit; and the restlessness of 
the people is aggravated by hard times, high 
prices, an oppressive army law, that compels every 
German to spend the three best years of his life 
in camp, and the fact that Republican France is 
prosperous while Imperial Germany is burdened 
with debts and a paralyzed industry. We have 
the same spirit in America; but with us it finds 


vent in greenback parties and national conven- 
tions : in Germany there can be no change with- 
out revolution. 


The European Congress will have commenced 
its sessions before this paper reaches our readers. 
The five guaranteeing Powers will be represented 
at the Congress as follows: Prince Bismarck and 
Count von Bulow, for Germany: Lords Beacons- 
field, Salisbury and Odo Russell, for Great Britain ; 
Count Schouvaloff and M. d’Oubril, Russian Am- 
bassdor at Berlin and possibly Gortschakoff, for 
Russia; Count Andrassy and von Haymerle, for 
Austria; MM. Waddington and de St. Vallier, for 
France; and Count Corti and Count de Launay, 
for Italy. The representatives of Turkey are 
Carathéodori Pasha and Mehemet Ali. 


The transfer of the Indians from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the War Department is 
not an accomplished fact. The Christian senti- 
ment of the country has time to make itself heard 
by Congress if it has any message worth hearing. 
The Senate has stricken out of the House bill 
the clause making the transfer, and has substi- 
tuted one providing for the appointment of a 
joint committee of the two Houses to consider 
and report upon its expediency. The various 
missionary bodies ought now to confer with each 
other, agree, if possible, on the policy to be pur- 
sued toward the Indians, and then send to Wash- 
ington a delegation of the ablest men of the 
respective denominations to urge its adoption. 
The fact that Secretary Schurz is out of favor 
with Congress is a poor reason for shifting the 
Indians from his Department; and we have yet to 
see any better one assigned. The simple question 
is. How can the Indian tribes be most easily civil- 
ized and Christianized, and so brought into assim- 
ilation with Americans? And that is a question 
on which the churehes of America ought to have 


The well informed seriously apprehend another 
Indian outbreak thissummer. The warlike tribes 
of the Sioux are said to be concentrating for a 
general war. They are well furnished with arms 
and ammunition. The capture of freight trains 
has already begun in Idaho. And Gen. Sherman 
is reputed as saying that the army, as it now 
stands, would be utterly insufficient to cope with 
the Indian forces that can be massed against it. 
Apparently the story is a repetition of the old one; 
fraud by agents arousing, at last, a desperate 
spirit and a hopeless resistance on the part of the 
Indians. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
put a quietus on the plea of the publishers of 
licentious literature and their guasi counsel, Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, by the decision (all the justices con- 
curring) in the case of A. Orlando Jackson. The 
gist of this decision is embodied in the almost 
self-evident proposition that ‘‘the power vested 
in Congress to establish ‘post roads and post 
offices’ embraces the regulation of the entire postal 
system of the country. Under it Congress may 
designate what shall be carried in the mails and 
what shall be excluded.” The inviolability of 
letters is no greater than the inviolability of pri- 
vate houses; in either case a search may be pros- 
ecuted by officers of the law duly authorized by 
legal warrant. And as to the freedom of the 
press, the right to print, publish, and circulate 
does not involve the right to compel the people of 
the United States to tax themselves to circulate 
what is undermining the morals of their children, 
contaminating their homes, and disintegrating 


society. This is, in brief, the position of the 
United States Supreme Court; and it sanctions 
the position which has been taken on this subject 
by every religious paper, and pretty much every 
respectable paper in the land. The breeders of 
licentiousness have done no better in Congress 
than in the courts. The House Committee, we 
are informed by Mr. Comstock, has made a unan- 
imous report against any repeal or alteration of 
the laws prohibiting the circulation of obscene lit- 
erature through the mails. The real objection to 
these laws is not their oppressiveness but Mr, 
Comstock’s vigor in executing them. Out of 178 
persons indicted and tried, but four have been dis- 
charged. A legal machine that works as well as 
this does not need tinkering. 


The passage of the act prohibiting the further 
retirement of legal tenders will not necessarily 
prevent oreven delay specie payments. It may 
even accelerate them. For, if the legal tenders 
are received by the United States government for 
taxes and customs, they are really redeemed by 
what is equivalent to gold; and if they are not 
allowed to be issued to an amount exceeding the 
sum annually paid in taxes, they will practically 
increase the gold basis by just that amount. 
President Hayes has not therefore violated his 
pledges in signing this bill. 


We do not think it worth while to analyze, much 
less to summarize, the evidence adduced before 
the Potter Investigating Committee. It is quite 
enough to report here the results already attained. 
These are substantially as follows: (1) Mr. An- 
derson has not even the conscience of Sheridan’s 
servant, a conscience against being found out. He 
has been all along ready to swear for any one who 
would pay him; and he has sworn for so many 
that he has not been paid at all. First he swore 
to the Republicans that there was intimidation in 
the Feliciana Parishes. Then he swore to the 
Democrats that he had lied. Then he swore to 
the Republicans that he lied when he said he lied. 
And now he swears to the Democrats that he lied 
to the Republicans when he said that he lied to 
the Democrats. (2) Mr. Stanley Matthews, the 
apostle of Civil Service Reform, interested him- 
self vigorously to get a good office for Anderson — 
and failed. This endeavor was not, it is true, in 
strict accordance with the principles of his apos- 
tolate; but there is nothing in the published cor- 
respondence to show that he comprehended the 
character of Anderson; and it is more charitable, 
and, on the whole, more rational, to suppose that 
he was deceived by an ingenious defrauder than 
to suppose that he became particeps criminis, 
without a reason, and after his party had received 
all the benefits of the crime. The only evidence 
against him is his absurd refusal to go before the 
House Committee and explain his correspondence 
tothem. (3) There is nothing whatever to impli- 
cate Secretary Sherman. There is no evidence 
that he knew Mr. Anderson’s character. The let- 
ter attributed to him by Mr. Anderson he some- 
what cautiously denies any recollection of baving 
written. If he had written it, it would still prove 
nothing more than that he was ready to assure a 
persecuted, and as he supposed sincere, Republi- 
can in Louisiana some provision and protection if 
he remained faithful to his party. (4) The only 
fact proved as to Mr. Hayes is that he has refused 
to give an office to the man who claims to have 
counted him into the Presidency. Meanwhile 
Secretary Sherman offers to show Democratic 
frauds and violence in Louisiana, that is, that the 
original certificate of Mr. Anderson was true. and 
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the country will look with some curiosity to see 
what the Comwittee says to this offer. Revolu- 
tion has gone out of the air; Tammany has 
denounced it; the Judiciary Committee of the 
House are said to be preparing a resolution repu- 
diating the right of the House to unseat the Pres- 
ident in any event; and Mr. Potter's Committee is 
reduced to the proportions of a Democratic forag- 
ing company, maintained for the benefit of the 
party out of the purse of the public. The Re- 
publicans, not to be outdone, have appointed a 
similar foraging committee in the U. 8. Senate, 
and appropriated the same amount of public 
funds for its work. 


Dr. Chandler, of the New York Board of Health, 
in a publisbed address defends himself and his 
associates from the charges of the Grand Jury. 
We do not propose to argue the case in advance 
of the judicial trial; but we report the defense, 
since we have reported the accusation. Substan- 
tially it is that the evils incident to a crowded 
population in a great city cannot be wholly over- 
come by any methods which science has at present 
at command; that a great deal has been done by 
the Board, in spite of the opposition of the in- 
terested and the indifference of the public: and 
that more would have been done but that the 
Board was in advance of public opinion. Perhaps 
the action of the grand jury will have the effect to 
spur up public opinion. Meanwhile it is ramored 
that the Police Commissioners are to be indicted 
for failing to clean the streets. We hope that the 
rumor is true. Some one ought to be indicted; 
that is very certain. 


It was a noble thought of Mrs. Astor's, to put at 
interest a hundred grateful hearts and so insure 
gracious benedictions on the new-made home of 
her only son. Rarely is so sweet a picture painted 
for us in real life as the setting out of this newly 
wedded pair amid the grateful benisons of a hun- 
dred rude and ignorant boys. And the great 
charm of it is that the picture is like the tiny ones 
set in a watch charm, into which when you look 
the grand Niagara is seen; or, rather, like a picture 
skillfully placed between wirrors which multiply 
and magnify it. The glad shouts of these hundred 
arabs, whom Mrs. Astor gathered from the streets 
ot the city and sent to new healthful country homes 
in the West, will re-echo for generations in the 
happy voices of many homes made possible by the 
gift which graces this marriage. Of all ages from 
five to nineteen, differing only in the variety of 
miseries, there is asad uniformity in the stories of 
these rescued waifs. And what a blessing to New 
York to have a hundred probable criminals taken 
out of her multitude of wretched lives. There is 
scarcely a dark deed which one may not imagine to 
be averted, and scarcely a glorious achievement 
which may not result from this well-expended 
fifteen huudred dollars. We are too ready to 
criticise the expenditures of the rich. We forget 
that their charities are often so quietly done that 
they pass unrecognized. 


BLESSING IN NATIONAL TURMOIL. 

F one desired a quiet nook for a life of repose 

he could hardly look for it in the United 
States during the uext five or ten years. The air 
is full of rumors of wars; the lightning that runs 
along the horizon may be but ** heat lightning.” 
But there is electricity in the atmosphere. The 
country possesses wischief-makers—some of no in- 
considerable ability in brooding mischief—and it 
also presents a rare opportunity for the exercise 
of their powers. 

The financial problem is laid aside for the pres- 
ent. It is not so clear that it is never to be re- 
vived in a new and more dangerous form. Our 
finances rest; but they are not as yet placed on 
any solid foundation of either public moral or 
public political principle. 

The wound between North and South is not 
healed. It is not a running sore, but the two 
great churches, the Methodist and the Presby- 
terian, are still divided by sectional lines. That 
simple fact is at once significant and serious. The 
old war will not break out again; but that the 
united energies of the nation would be combined 
to quell a new reristance to the national author- 
ity, breaking out in some new quarter, is not so 
clear. 

Our population is vast; but it is not homege- 


neous. We are an American nation only geo- 
graphically. Ethnologically we are American, 
Irish, German, French, Italian, Spaniard, African, 
Mongolian. Religiously we are Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Pagan. Races and religions live thus 
far peaceably together. It is, however, certain 
that we possess all the capabilities of both race 
aud religious antagonisms; and it is not so clear 
that no possible future events may ferment preju- 
dice into rancor, and division into open conflict. 

Most serious of all, in its immediate threaten- 
ings, is the labor conflict. The dangers of last 
summer were for the time averted; but the evil 
has not been cured. Our towns and cities are full 
of unemployed and half employed men. Labor is 
pitted against capital ; and there are plenty of 
demagogues to stimulate the growl with a ‘’’st’ 
boy!” An imported conununism finds enough in 
the condition of the ‘longshoremen of our great 
commercial cities, the factory hands of our in- 
terior towns, and the underground popula- 
tions of our great mining districts to feed and 
fatten on. Our politicians are too busy in 
quarreling over Presidential problems in Wash- 
ington to give much time to the considera- 
tion of the minor problem—how to promote 
national industry. Our army, never too large, is 
threatened with diminution, that there may be no 
national police to care for the national safety and 
preserve the national honor. And, though our 
clergy are beginning to waken to the dangers that 
threaten the Republic, they have not had that 
education in political and social science which 
makes them strong to deal with the problems of 
the present and the future ; they are able to do 
little more than sound a note of warning, without 
pointing out the methods of preparation and the 
ways of avoidance. 

The prospect is not pleasing. It is even easy to 
conjure up a picture which is positively alarming. 
And we do not wonder that some men begin to 
question the perpetuity of Republican institutions, 
and to inquire whether a less democratic govern- 
ment is not necessary and will not issue from all 
this experience of present disquiet and prospective 
turmoil. 

But a broader view does not encourage the 
belief that a change in the form of government 
would give greater security. Where will tbe un- 
easy look for rest? In France, which has but 
just laid aside the imperialism that never pro- 
tected it for a Republicanism for which neither 
a free church nor a diffusive education bas pre- 
pared its people? In Germany, where every able- 
bodied man is drafted into a three-years’ service 
in the army; where socialism is taught in the 
highest universities, and where its instruments 
attempt the assassination of the Emperor, and 
would, if they could, assassinate God? In Italy, 
where the Church and State have thrown down 
the gauntlet of defiance to each other, and only 
wait the opportunity to strike fire from their un- 
sheathed swords? In England, which has only 
been kept from a needless war by the counsels of 
more cautious nations—England, perplexed by a 
labor problem more serious by far than ours, and 
by achurch and a land problenf that we know 
nothing of ¢ 

If the object of government is to provide quiet 
for the community, that men may devote them- 
selves to amassing private fortunes, Republican- 
ism is a failure. It keeps its people in a perpetual 
ferment. It boils and bubbles and seethes with 
ceaseless agitations. But, looking back along the 
line of history, it would be difficult to discover any 
other system of government which will give this 
much desired but doubtful blessing of repose. 

In the divine economy the function of govern- 
ment is something higher far than this. It is 
educative. It teaches and trains. And, if gov- 
ernment be measured by this test, if it is a school, 
if its worth depends upon the progress—intellect- 
ual and moral—which men make under it, then 
no form of government is worthy to be compared 
with Republicanism. France bas learned more in 
the eight years since Sedan than in all the twenty 
years of Imperia.ism that preceded. America has 
grown in political knowledge as no people ever 
grew before; for its people have been weighted 
with an individual responsibility which has com- 
pelled thought and incited to study. The long 
and heated debates that preceded the inaugura- 
tion of President Hayes were very wearisome. 
But there is scarcely a farmer's boy in; tbe United 


| States to-day that does not know more concern- 


ing the constitutional methods of electing a Presi- 
dent than most well-read lawyers knew ten years 
ago. The Greenback party isa vuisance. But, 
thanks to them, the whole nation is learning the 
nature, functions and uses of money. The pres- 
ent Congressional assault on the army is compel- 
ling every man who expects to vote next Fall to 
ask himself the questions: What is the use of an 
army in America? What dangers does its existence 
threaten’ What danyers does its abolition or its 
serious impairment portend ( 

No man can say in what disasters we may yet 
be involved in the far, or even in the near, future. 
But we who hold a Christian faith in a Father- 
God may be sure that out of all chaos creation 
will be evolved, out of all discipline instruction, 
out of all disaster a wiser, a better, a purer man- 
hood and a riper Christian life. Leaves and blos- 
soms may fall, but the tree will grow. The stream 
of history, that leaps and foams and boils with 
angry surge, pursues its way onward to the valley 
which it helps to fill with fruitful soil and to water 
with ever-freshening life. 

God is our refuge and strength; a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear; 
though the earth be removed and though the 
mountains be carried into the depths of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof. It is but a river the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of 
the Tabernacles of the Most High. 


DR. WEBBS ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 


R. Webb, of Boston, preached a sermon dur- 

ing the anniversary week before the Conven- 

tion of Congregational ministers—the only organ- 
ization in Massachusetts, we believe, in which the 
old union between the Orthodox and the Unita- 
rian is preserved—a sermon which bas attracted 
no little attention, and which, from the partial 
report that has come to us, seems to have de- 
served all the attention which it secured. He 
maintained that the attitude of mind to be 
taken by a wise man toward the doctrines of 
Christianity must be that of a childlike recipient; 
that these doctrines belong to a system or consti- 
tution imperfectly comprehended; the revelation 
is limited, ‘‘ We prophesy in part;” the powers of 
understanding are limited, ‘‘ We know in part.” 
Thus the doctrine of the Trinity as presented by 
John relates to the nature of God; and who by 
searching can find out God’ The doctrine of the 
Atonement relates to the government of God—a 
government which embraces all time and all 
worlds. Who knows this government well enough 
to say that he fully comprehends the relation of 
Christ’s sacrifice to it? The doctrine of Future 
Punishment, though fragments of it are found in 
every religion, is a doctrine of revelation, belong- 
ing to a government imperfectly apprehended. 
We may guess as to the future; God only knows, 
We have very imperfectly, but we believe fairly, 
and certainly impartially and honestly, embodied 
the essential doctrine of this sermon, the full re- 
port of which will be looked for with interest. 
We do not know whether Dr. Webb pointed out 
the fact that his doctrine affords a broad basis for 
Christian union, but it certainly does so; for 
while it preserves all that is really essential in 
Christian theology, and all that is dear to Chris- 
tian hearts, it remits to the realm of hypothesis 
a large proportion of ‘‘doubtful disputations.” 
Most of the theological conflicts that have divided 
the Church of Christ have been upon points 
upon which both the combatants might have well 
agreed in saying, We do not know. The essential 
elements—not indeed in philosophical definition, 


but in Christian experience—are rarely made mat- © 


ters of dispute between the different branches of 
the Christian church. 

Of course there is a philosophy that is utterly 
unconscious of any sin, and therefore denies any 
need of pardon; that declares that God is the ‘‘ un- 
knowable,” and therefore denies that there is or 
can be any manifestation of him. But this phil- 
osophy is without the pale of any organization 
claiming the title of Christian, whether Unitarian 
or Orthodox, Protestant or Roman Catholic. All 
Christians agree substantially in their conscious- 
ness of sin; they differ in their philosophy of its 
origin, in the interpretation which they give to 
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the second chapter of Genesis, and the expressions 
of Paul respecting the fall and its effects on the 
race. They are agreed in their experience of 
peace from the burden of the past, through the 
pardoning grace of God set forth in the gospel of 
his Son; they differ in their understanding of the 
way in which the atonement produces that actual 
result in experience. They are agreed that Jesus 
of Nazareth was in a peculiar sense a manifesta- 
tion of the divine character, that the spirit of 
God dwelt in him and was manifested in him; 
they differ in their psychology of Christ, and in 
their endeavor to form such a theory of the Divine 
nature as will harmonize their philosophy of 
Christ with the unity of the godhead. If we ever 
come to an agreement on the true limits of re- 
ligious thought, we shall come very near to a basis 
of Christian unity which will include all who pos- 
sess a living Christian experience. Humility is 
the first condition of Christian unity. This is to 
receive the kingdom of God's truth as a little 
child. 

Dr. Webb may expect to be criticised for preach- 
ing the ‘‘Gospel of Nescience;” but he has done 
nothing of the sort. To say that nothing can be 
known in the realm of religion is very different 
from saying that there are fixed limits beyond 
which our knowledge cannot go, beyond which 
there may be hypothesis but cannot be knowledge. 
We may know that there is sin in the world with- 
out being able to trace it back historically to its 
origin; we may know the peace of God and yet 
be convinced that both its cause and its nature 
‘‘pass understanding.” The heart may know 
its God while the head is unable to give a compre- 
hensive philosophy of his nature. The soul may 
rest assured of the eternal justice of the judgments 
of God, though it modestly abandons the attempt 
to peer into the future and prophetically read the 
record of their operation. ‘‘We know in part, 
and we prophesy in part;” and it is of the utmost 
importance that we comprehend just what part we 
do know, what part, therefore, we may prophesy 
—that is, proclaim as a divine truth; and what is 
either absolutely hidden from us, or so far hidden 
that it belongs to the realm of hypothesis rather 
than to that of knowledge. If Dr. Webb has suc- 
ceeded in convincing his auditors, and shall suc- 
ceed in convincing his readers, that there is such 
a line, he will have done a good service, even if 
he makes no attempt to draw it for them. 


NOTES. 


—We call attention of our readers to the card of the 
American Missionary Association in the Publisher's 
column. We emphasize this society's hope that “ not 
a single teacher's or preacher's claim will have to re- 
main unpaid a day beyond presentation.” These are 
claims, not on the society alone, but on the Christian 
churches whose agent the society is. 

—I[t is not an uncommon thing fora Boston business 
nan, opening his mail in the morning, to find an en- 
velope containing a scrap of paper coarsely printed 


as follows: 
Which will You do, 


Forsake your Sins and go to 
HEAVEN, 
or Keep your Sins and go to 
HELL. 
We venture to say that more people are warded off 
from a Christian life than are won to it by such pious 
indiscretions and impertinenves as these. 


—After the letter from our German correspondent 
in another column was in type, the telegraph 
informed us that Dr. Falk’s resignation has been with- 
drawn. This does not, however, render our corre- 
spondent’s account of the significance of his original 
action any less instructive; it only shows that the 
second attempt at the assassination of the Emperor 
has produced a decided reaction against the Ultra- 
montanes as well as against the Communists, the 
results of which already begin to appear. To this re- 
action doubtless the withdrawal of Dr. Falk's resigna- 
tion is partly, if not wholly, due. He who cares least 
for foreign religious news will still find this letter 
entertaining reading; and the clerical travesty of the 
Lord's Prayer affords a curious illustration of the ex- 
tent to which theological conflict has carried in 
Germany even the usually reverential adherents of 
the Church of Rome. 

—Referring to the letters of the Rev. Messrs. Palmer 
and Seeley on another page, and without criticising 
the action of either, it may be said that the younger 
Tyng has demonstrated that one may have in the 
Episcopal Church the revivals for which Mr. Seeley 
sought the Congregational pulpit; and that Dr. Storrs 
has proved that the Congregational Church may have 
the liturgical service which Mr. Palmer found so at- 
tractive in Episcopacy. Nor is there any necessary 


inconsistency between that training within the 


church of its baptized children which is a charac- 
teristic of Episcopal methods, and those special efforts 
for the conversion of such as are wholly without the 
church which characterize most of the non-liturgical 
churches. Each may, in these respects, learn some- 
thing of its neighbor. 

—Apropos of these letters is the following from the 
Rev. Edward Abbott. It does not seem to us incon- 
sistent with the item in the Union of the 22nd of May, 
though it gives more fully the reasons which led the 
writer to his step, and refers to some to which we did 
not refer: 

To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Dear Srrs.—The Christian Union of May 22nd, and the 
“Independent” and the “Advance” of later date, in ac- 
counting for the withdrawal of the Rev. Frederic Palmer 
and myself from the Congregationalists to the Episcopal 
Church, have made use of terms which, so far at least as my 
own cease is concerned, are hardly adequate to the fact. For 
Mr. Palmer, of course, I carfnot speak. As to myself, the fact 
is simply this: that, baving come to feel more in accord with 
the Episcopal Church than with the Congregationa! churches 
as respects certain points of ecclesiastical order, Christian 
doctrine and life, public worship, and some other related 
matters, I have followed my convictions,and gone where I 
think I belong. And I believe that any person who feels as I 
have felt should do as I have done. 

Respectfully yours, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 7. 

—Mr. Hilton has only himself to thank for the pub- 
lic suspicion that he always intended to turn the 
Stewart charity into a Hilton speculation. But the 
women who passed around a pledge at the public 
meeting at Cooper Union the other evening not 
to trade at Stewart's for five years showed a marvel- 
ous ignorance of the laws of trade. People will buy 
where they can do so to advantage; and Mr. Hilton is 

oo good a business man to turn away profitable cus- 
tomers from his store. This is quite apother matter 
from turning away unprofitable guests from a public 
charity. 

—It is no wonder that the public was shocked by 
the robbery of Hon. J. Scott Harrison's grave in Ohio 
the other day; and it is tolerably evident that, while 
the authorities of the medical college were not privy 
to the disturbance of this particular tomb, they were 
accessory to the general practice. But what would 
the public have? Law and public opinion both re- 
quire that every physician shall be familiar with 
anatomy by means of dissection; and yet both con- 
spire to make it a penal offense for the student to 
take any means to procure a body to dissect. Either 
we must consent to have dunces for doctors, or we 
must provide them with means for the study of the 
human frame, or we must expect them to obtain sur- 
reptitiously the opportunity for study which we deny 
them any legitimate means of obtaining. 

—The Sea Shore Cottage for working women, to 
which we have heretofore referred in these columns, 
is to be opened at Atlanticville about the first of July, 
thanks to Mrs. Fletcher Harper, Jr. It will accommo- 
date about fifty guests; pone will be taken for a 
period of more than two weeks, in order to give as 
many as possible an opportunity; the price of board, 
including railroad fares to and from the house, will 
be five dollars a week; and the bath-houses are free. 


—Those of our readers who visited the Centennial 
will remember, as one of the greatest of its curiosities, 
the French restaurant on the bank of the lake; it 
gave less accommodations for more money than any 
other restaurant in the world, up to that time. But 
judging from the newspaper accounts the Parisians 
have beaten the American Frenchman; the hotels 
are putting a prohibitory tariff on all travel, and 
add dishonesty to extortion. Eighteen dollars a day 
for a bedroom and parlor on the fourth floor is bad 
enough; but when it comes to not only asking treble 
prices of the inquirer, but to doubling even those 
when the bill is presented, patience ceases to be a 
virtue. The Parisian hotel-keepers are outdoing the 
fool of the fable: he did not kill his goose till some 
golden eggs were laid; they are killing him before 
he has begun to lay. 

—Rapid transit is an accomplished fact in New York 
City. The trains run by our office every three min- 
utes, and carry their passengers from Trinity Church 
to Central Park in 23 minutes. The five cent trains 
are, at least for the time, overcrowded; but those 
which run during the business hours are not more 
than comfortably full. The only wonder now is that 
a long-suffering people submitted to the intolerable 
nuisance of the horse cars for so long a period, when 
the remedy was so simple. 

—It can hardly be necessary to call attention to the 
full report which we give on another page of the ad- 
dreas delivered by Mr. Beecher before the Army of 
the Potomac at Springfield last week. The N. Y. 
“Tribune” justly characterizes it as ‘an eloquent de- 
fense of the army againstits critics, and an impassioned 
eulogy of ita disinterested devotion to duty.” The 
gbost of Cwsarism flees away before his challenge for 
the production of a single mischief-making military 
man sivee the foundation of the government. Gen. 
Sherman is not an alarmist nor in any sense a poli- 
tician; and there is special significance therefore in 
the closing sentence of his letter to his comrades in 
arms: “I hope that you will speak right out and to the 
point, that the enemies of our country may not again 
commit the fatal mistake of rushing into civil war.” 
The address will be published in pamphlet form, and 
may be had for fifteen cents of the Christian Union 
or the newsdealers. 


EDWARD ABBOTT. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Under date of March 27th, in answering a query about 
baptism, you seem to think that a person need not to be bap- 
tized at all, provided he stand up in church and make a pro- 
fession of faith. Do you think it safe to ignore the command, 
“ Believe and be baptized,” etc., or the words, “ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved’"’? Would you advocate. 
the acceptance of Quakers into a church without baptism ? 

We regard no ordinance as of the essence of Christian- 
ity; and therefore, while we do regard the visible ordi- 
pances as of real value to the life of the Church, we 
would not deny the fellowship of the Church to one 
who does not believe in them, but only in the spiritual 
experiences which they symbolize. 


—How would you explain Prov. xvi., 4? 

It should read “‘The Lord has made all things for 
their appointed end; yea, even the wicked for the day of 
evil.” It simply asserts that God has so ordered events 
that the final end of every one is adapted. to his own 
nature. 

—Will you please explain Prov. i., 24-28? Will God ever 
mock? Will he everturn anyone away who seeks him with 
the whole heart? 

No! Nor does this often misquoted passage teach 
any such doctrine. If you will look at the context you 
will see that it is said, not that God, but that wisdom 
will mock. The warning is interpreted by life, m 
which it occurs again and again that a man has scorned 
the counsels of wisdom and the opportunity has passed 
by, and he looks back, and the very counsels that he 
has scorned and the very opportunities that be has neg- 
lected seem to point the finger of scorn at him. 

—Does the Bible teach that the heathen who have never 
heard of Christ will be lost? 

No! The teaching of the Scripture on this subject is 
summed up by the Apostle Paul in Rom. ii., 6-9: ‘* He 
will render to every man according to his deeds; to 
them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality, eternal life,” ete. 
This promise is to be taken at its face; and it declares 
that for every man who by doing right according to the 
dictates of his own conscience honestly seeks a bigher 
life, however blindly be may grope for it, there is re- 
served an eternal life. It already has begun in him. 
To the same effect is the teaching of the case of Cor- 
nelius in Acts, ch. x.; see especially ver. 35; the teach- 
ing of the 24th chapter of Matthew; and of Corist in 
such other passages as Matthew viii., 11. There is not 
justice and law for the heathen, and mercy and forgive- 
ness for Christians; but mercy for all. Pardon and sal- 
vation are for all that bave sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, and are genuinely sorry, and show their 
sorrow by a sincere endeavor to turn from their evil 
way by the ways of righteousness Christ is the ground 
of hope; but not every one that is cured understands the 
nature of the cure. See the promise of Isaiah lv., 6, 7. 
It is just as applicable to a heathen as to a Christian, if 
he complies with the conditions. 

—Have we a right to say that the Bible is not inspired, if 
we find in it that which seems inconsistent with God's char- 
acter, as a being of perfect love and justice? 

God's revelations cannot conflict. If, theref re, we 
find anything in the Bible which contravenes the gen- 
eral moral instincts of mankind, especially those of the 
higbest mora! culture, we may be sure that the interpre- 
tation which so reads the book is false. But we bave 
need to beware bow we reject a teaching of the Bible 
because it does not seem to us to be accordant with our 
present notions of righteousness, or even with those 
which are prevalent in our time and community. The 
Cretans made their statue of Jove without ears, because 
they said that it was inconsisient with the divine per- 


fections to suppose that God should hear the prayers«f - 


mortals. Soto the Greeks the preaching of Christ as 
the manifestation of Ged was foolishness, They re- 
jected it, at once, because it was inconsistent with their 
ideas of God as a perfect being. 

—Why are we to believe that the Bible writers were more 
inspired, or in any other sense, than many modern writers, 
Mrs. Browning or Tennyson, for instance ? 

Inspiratiop 1s a universal experience. God is a pres- 
ent help in every time of need; he inspires with comfort 
those who are in trouble, with strength those who are 
in temptation, with guidance those who are in perplex- 
ity. This is a cardinal teaching of the Bible, and of 
Christian experience. Various attemots have been 
made to discriminate between this inspiration and that 
which God vouchsafed to the writers of the Bible. 
They have not been very successful, because both forms 
of inspiration transcend definition. We can only say, 
in general terms, that there is no book, and no collection 
of books, which, as a record of the highest experiences 
of the best men when under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, compare with the Bible. Mr. Frothingham, we 
believe, has stated that some one is at work in the Brit- 
ish Museum collating from all religions a new Bible. 
We see no objection to this task, though it occurs to us 
that, even from tLe rationalistic point of view, he must 
be possessed of a considerable self-conceit who imagines 
that he can make a better selection than has been made 
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by a ‘‘ natural selection” in the course of mapy cent- 
uries. Nevertheless, if he succeeds in making a book 
that is more profitable *‘for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness tban the Bible, it will, in 
the course of time, supplant it; meanwhile we stall 
hold on to the old one. The reason for believing thst 
Mrs. Browning or Tennyson is not in the same sense 
and to the same degree inspired as David, is the simple 
fact that their poems are not in fact equally inspiring to 
the divine life of devout souls. 

—I believe that 2 Cor. vi., 14 forbids a Christian marrying an 
unregenerate person. Can I consistently officiate at the mar- 
riage of two persons, one of whom I know to be a Christian 
while the other I know beforehand is not’ 

The passage in Corinthians had reference to a pecu- 
liar state of society, and to evils that grew out of the 
marrisge of Christian disciples with pagans. It has 
little or no application to our state of society, and does 
not, in our judgment, forbid the marriage of church 
members to those who are not professing Christians, 
If, however, you regard this text as a specific statute 
prohibiting such marriages, we do pot see how you can 
conscientiously perform the ceremony as a minister or a 
magistrate. 

S. K. H.—I. The declaration in Matthew that before 
the coming of Christ iniquity shall abound, aud the love 
of many shall wax evld, is prophetic not of the condi- 
tion of the world when the kingdom of Chnist has en- 
tirely «ome, but of the progressive development that 
will precede its final consummation. In praying ** Thy 
kingdom come,” we pray for (1) the entire suberdination 
of our hearts and lives to God’s will, and (2) for the 
hastening of the time when al! wills-and hearts wil) in 
like manner be subject to his love. Il. The fourth 
chapter of Micah looks forward, through the recovery 
of the Jewish nation from the woes so soon to fall upon 
it, to the final victory of God’s kingdom in the reign of 
hissen, IIL. The sixth chapter of John refers only in- 
directly to the Lord’s Supper. It states in a parable, as 
the Lord’s Supper states in a symbol, an enacted and 
perpetual parable, the condition of spiritual life; viz., a 
real participation in the character and a real imbibing 
of the spirit of Christ. Christ resides in us not because 
we receive the Lord’s Supper, but because we receive 
him. 


A VISIT FROM FATHER CURCI. 


WAS sitting quietly alone a few afternoons 

since, when a servant announced that a priest 
was in the parlor inquiring for me. My house- 
hold is Catholic, and most of its members devoutly 
so, yet the call of a priest is always announced in 
a peculiar tone, which seems to say ‘* What can he 
want with you?” and a hesitancy of manner which 
seems to express a doubt whether I shall want to 
see him. ‘The first time that I received a call 
from the ecclesiastic who presides over the Eng- 
lish confessional in St. Peter's, and who in that 
position has the highest power in matters of con- 
science for the English of the whole world, my 
servant was so little impressed with his ecclesias- 
tical habit that she left him standing at the door 
instead of inviting him into the parlor. Now, to 
me a priest is ut least a man, and though itis a 
rare event for me to receive one yet when the 
event happens I am disposed to treat him respect- 
fully, as I would any other person. Sol went into 
the parlor at once to see my visitor. 

A rather small, thin and white-haired man rose 
to greet me, and began to thank we in smooth 
Italian, addressing ne wost respectfully as ** mia 
signora riverita.”’ 

‘**I] know not for what you are thanking me,” 
I replied, extremely puzzled. 

‘*Then you do not recognize me?” he said. 

‘* No, certainly.” 

‘““What! You do not remember poor old Father 
Curci!”’ 

I started to my feet and drew back a few paces. 

** Let me look at you a little farther off, for you 
know I never saw you save in the pulpit!” 

Now you recullect And so you remem- 
ber my sermons.” 

**Indeed I do, and only wish I had the chance 
to hear some more.” 

** Alas, alas! They have not allowed we to 
preach at all this Lent, nor to hear confessions. 
It has been 4 sore trial, for there are a good many 
persons in Florence who will confess to me, and 
to no one else. But let me thank you for your 
good letter. Only, for pity’s sake, what need to 
apologize for writing, just because you are a Prot- 
estant! Just as if all Protestants who love the 
Lord Jesus and are honest in their belief, as 
I am sure you are, were not our brothers and 


sisters, members of the Catholic Church Of | 


course | pray the Lord to send you the light of 
conviction, but meanwhile we can be at peace, 
and may God bless you!” 

‘Thank you,” I said, with a quiet smile. 

I did not venture to ask him what had brought 
him to Rome, though he asked me if Il had read 
the second edition of his explanations and urged 
me so to do; we then chatted abont Florence and 
his sermons of six years ago. It happened that a 
member of my Italian household was sick, so I 
asked him if he would be willing to pay a little 
pastoral visit, und he readily consented. His 
bright cheery words were well received by the 
patient. 

‘*Figlio mio,” he began, ‘* let us resign ourselves 
into the hands of God; thaj’s the only way for us. 
And we Christians who do this don’t suffer half so 
much as others, for this art of trust in God sweet- 
ens even our pains.” 

I reminded the patient that Pather Curci was 
preaching out of his own experience, baviug his 
share of tribulation. 

‘*Not as regards health,” said the old wan 
cheerily. ‘*I am sixty-eight years old, and never 
spent a day in bed; buf'in other ways I have had 
my share. They quarrel with me now, you see, 
for merely having eyes to see, and stating facts. 
But with certain people you can never be so 
much in the wrong as when you areright.” A few 
wore kindly words, his blessing given, and with 
the promise to pray for us all at his morrow’s mass 
the visit was over. 

As I conducted him back to the parlor his quick 
eye noticed neighbors watching us. 

‘* Ah,” said he, smiling, **‘ they have seen a priest 
go to the sick-chamber; they will report a case of 
death in the house.” 

‘*But is it not sad,” | suggested, **that the 
visit of a priest should be associated solely with 
the last moments*of life?” 

‘‘It is an unworthy practice!” he exclaimed 
energeti¢ally. 

I reminded him that I had heard him speak of 
it in one of his sermons. 

‘*Ah, you remember, I see. Yes, it was in the 
beginning of my ministry. I was sent for to see a 
sick genfleman, and after being kept waiting an 
hour the wife came to me saying that her husband 
had recovered bis senses, and therefore did not 
need me! My spirit rose at this, and | told her 
that she had made a mistake, and that another 
time she had better call a * beechino’ (bearer of a 
dead body from the house) and not a priest!” 

And so with renewed thanks for my sympathy 
and pleasant words, and hope of meeting again, 
Father Curci disappeared like a bright meteor or 
a shooting star. 

The next morning I read in my newspaper 


DECLARATION OF FATHER CURCI. 

** Beatissimo Padre, the priest, Carlo Maria Curci, know- 
ing that some of his recent writings and actions have been 
a cause of scandal, and desirous to remove every shadow 
thereof, comes to the feet of your Holiness to declare that 
he, fully and without reservation, with mind and heart, 
adheres to all the teachings of the Catholic Church, and 
especially to what the Popes, and recently your Holiness, 
have taught concerning the temporal dominion of the 
Holy See. He deplores any pain he may have caused 
your Holiness or your predecessor, having always intended 
to be docile and obedient to the Vicar of Christ, t. whom 
he submits his judgment as to the sole legitimate and corm- 
petent judge of the interests of the church and the good of 
souls. This declaration he makes as a sincere Catholic, as 
he is and always has been, and while he retracts whatever 
has been judged by your Holiness worthy of censure, he 
submits himself fully into your hands, ready to follow 
always and in everything your infallible teaching. 

“CaRLO Maria CURCL” 

This has been printed by various newspapers 
without a word of commeut. It may be that in 
America people already know, or think they know, 
the conditions of this surrender; but we here are 
in the dark. Is this the price of liberty to preach 
and confess souls? Does it include restoration to 
the Order of the Jesuits? I know not. 

One thing, however, Ido know; namely, that Fa- 
ther Curci will never again be trusted by Rome; no, 
not though he should recant a hundred times, and 
a hundredfold more strongly. The licentiousness 
of Gregory XVI. and of Antonelli are trifles not 
worthy of notice, not considered damaging to the 
Church, but the heresy of poor old Father Curci 
can never be forgiven or blotted out, 

I confess | felt sad as | read this paper; yet 
what else could be expected, so long as the old 


priest is conscience-bound to Rome?! and certainly | 


I had not ventured to think of his separating him- 
self. And is there no man in all this Chureh in 
Italy that shall have the courave to come out and 
boldly claim for himself liberty to speak the truth, 
the right to refuse to‘tell a lie! What is the 
power or whence shall come the stroke that shall 
sever the chain so fatally binding mens con- 
sciences to the miserable, worthless despotism of 
the Roman hierarehy/ To this mistaken, this 
false, conception of unity, individual conscience, 
as well as individual happivess, is ruthlessly, un- 
reasoningly sacrificed, and that by men who in all 
other directions are good and true. 

Rome, still powerful in thy decay, still be- 
witching, though clothed only in the faded rags 
of former finery, what is the secret of thy power 
in the world? J. A. BS. 

Rome, May 14th, 157s. 


THE FALSE DAWN.* 
BY HowaAnp GLYNDON, 
T crept along the quiet sky, 
So taintly, delicately fair, 
Such flush might warm an angel's check 
Yet leave no stain of pussion there. 


And up the great white hills it climbed, 
When it bad stayed a space below, 
To iris all the soothéd sea 
That was so loth to let it wo. 


Till the still world was like a rose 

Whose breast bas never known the sun, 
W bose life, in silence and faint light, 

So dewy fresh, hath Just begun. 


With a forerunner such as this 

What shall the full-blown morning be ¢ 
Divinely sweet, still miracle, 

What fairer can come after thee? 


And then we waited for the sun 
To part pink curtains and peep our 
So sure we were one little look 
Would cure bim of ali dainty doubt. 


Not up into the waiting Fast 
One arrow from his quiver sprang, 
And in the wood the drowsy choir 
No prelude to his coming sung. 


And siowly, slowly, from the carth, 
And slowly, slowly, from the sky, 
The beautiful, mysterious light 
That bad deceived and passed us by 


Trembled and flickered, paled and waned, 
As you have seen Hope's red go out 
And leave a pitiful pale cheek 
Above a heart that aches with doult. 


PUBLIC DISCOURTESTES. 
IN THE FERRY-BOAT. 
By Mary MAYNE. 

T first glance, the gate which peremptorily 
cheeks your quick footsteps in the ferry- 
house, and holds you, almost frantic in your 
haste, helplessly penned up like a wild beast in a 
menagerie, seems rudely diseourteous , but we 
have nothing to say aguinst laws and systematie 
.ules devised with reference to the public good 
and safety, however summary their execution 
may seem. But while waiting within the gate 
try and exercise Christian charity toward the 
slow-brained man who caused your detention at 
the entrance. He had neither ticket nor change 
in hand, and fumbled long in his pocket before he 
could extricate the needed coin. Had he stepped 
one side while he made the search those pressing 
on behind would have saved their tempers, and 
gained an earlier passize. When the yate is 
opened there is plevty of time to make a marked 
distinction between quickness and rudeness in 
your walk to. the boat. Also to realize that the 
fat man, with both hands in his pockets and both 
elbows sticking out, who slowly promenades 
down the plank is a very irritating neighbor. 
However, he pursues Lis way in sublime uneon- 
sciousness of the existence of any other mortal, so 

do not waste upon him any suggestive glances. 
Whether lady or gentleman, you probably enter 
the ** ladies’ cabin.” ‘* Why?’ does any one ask? 
Ah! that we cannot tell you. We have observed 
that whenever any inguiries are made of yentle- 
men as to the reasons why they do not prefer the 
cabin set apart for them, instead of so often al- 
most monopolizing the ladies’ quarters, a peculiar, 
mysterious smile passes over their faces—a look 
as if the very idea were chimerical. We suspect 
the reasons, if interviewed, would be found to be 
nothing but—smoke. However this may be, it is 
certain that many gentlemen always make their 


* In some orienta! countries this sometimes comes about ap bour 


, before the (rue light. 
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trip across the river in the *‘ ladies’ cabin.” Ap- 
parently the ladies do not dislike this, when 
there are seats enough for all. And when there 
are not enough / 

Well, the seat-question is a mooted one. There 
are doubtless two sides to it, if suitable accommo- 
dations are not provided for all passengers. We 
would not by any means assert that politeness 
demands that a gentleman shall always resign his 
seat to a lady in the ferry-boat; although it would 
be pleasant if thoughts of mother, wife, sister 
or daughter were such as led to more general 
courtesy toward women. And in some cireum- 
stances it is, to our thinking, « markea discourtesy 
fora gentleman mot to offer the seat he has taken 
in the ** ladies’ cabin.” We have seen eighteen- 
twentieths of the seats on one side of the cabin 
occupied by gentlemen, with eyes intently fixed 
on high-held newspapers, while one woman stood 
absolutely alone, or in a crowd of men. There is 
little need to say what courtesy requires in such 
a Cuse. 

If «a lady, aged, intirm, or evidently feeble, 
enters the cabin, ora nurse, even, with a young 
child in arms, we honor the woman who rises to 
vive her a seat—a pleasing attention which we 
have seen more than onee, when no man thought 
of this simple act of kindness. Nor should such 
consideration be restricted; any one, man, woman 
or child, whose evident feebleness or need appeals 
to the sympathies, is a proper object of courteous 
attention from every one—man, woman or child. 
(ienuine kindness is the best rule in regard to 
sents in ferry-bouts, 

llow easy to say “‘thank you,” and give a 
pleasant glance to one who offers you a seat! 
Women Lave been much blamed, and with reason, 
for depositing themselves in a vacated seat in a 
mechanical sort of way, without recognizing the 
attention by even a glavee. It isa fact, also, that 
the generous man sometimes turns away sO pos- 
itively as to give no opportunity for thanks. But 
the response to courtesy should be prompt and 
easy—it will be so if it is genuine and habitual. 

And it is well enough to remember that a ecer- 
tain eXpectant serutiny of each oceupied seat 
often seems «a positive rudeness; and if eivilities 
are not proffered, a true lady will instinetively 
preserve her own self-respect, and stand as unob- 
trusively as possible. 

Certain habits of Americans—taking them as a 
Class—-strike u retined foreigner with peculiar dis- 
ywust. The equally retined of our own country 
wre compelled to close their eyes, and blunt their 
sensibilities as far as possible, and, in time, grow 
ineasurably hardened. Yet every well-bred person 
must regard the polluting the floor of the ** ladies’ 
cabin” with tobaeco juice as a discourtesy; nay, 
tore, as an unpardonable impertinenee—of which 
no gentleman is ever guilty. 

‘Like sardines in a box” was the comparison 
once used in deseribing the standing crowd in our 
ferry-boats, at the busiest morning and evening 
hours. Yet tothe honor of our citizens it may 
be truly said that this densely-packed mass exhibit 
a good-humored endurance of discomfort and a 
regard to the amenities of life quite remarkable 
in the circumstances. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. FALK, 


A Sa sequel to the ** muddle in the Evangelical 
4 Church in Prussia,” which I deseribed in a 
former letter, the retirement is now announced 
of Dr. Falk from the ministry of ecclesiastical 
nnd educational affairs, which he has held for 
six years. Changes in the Ministry bave been of 
late so frequent and sudden as to merit little at- 
tention, exeept as indicating Bismarck’s general 
policy of bringing the whole Ministry into har- 
mony with himself as the chief executive of Prus- 
sia, and as Chancellor of the Empire. But Dr. 
Falk was a man after Bismarck’s own heart—the 
man who had the capacity, the courage, and the 
endurance needed for the conflict with the Ultra- 
montanes; and his retirement marks a great public 
crisis and a public calamity—the temporary tri- 
uwph of bigh church reaction over liberal 
thought. Hence it has a meaning for all who 


study the signs of tne times. 

Dr. Falk will be permanently identified with the 
famous laws of 1873, for bringing the clergy and 
the churches ander a sworn allegiance to the State 
us supreme over all ecclesiastical authorities and 
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power. These laws brought upon him the enmity 
of the whole Ultramontane party, and also of 
many Of the clergy in the Evangelical Church, 
who foresaw the breaking down of their influence 
through the admission of the laity to a share in 
church administration, and a decrease of their 
revenues through the loss of baptismal and mar- 
riage fees. Though the laws have gone steadily 
forward, with less and less of open resistanee, the 
hostility of these two parties to their author has 
never subsided. 

From Ultramontane opposition Dr. Falk had 

little to fear. For a time it was apprehended that 
the government would incline to some compro- 
mise with the new Pope which might compel him 
to resign on the ground of personal dignity. But 
that danger seemed to have passed, and public 
feeling against the Ultramonutanes as enemies of 
the State is so strong that this would not brook 
the cap talation of a State Minister to Catholic 
intrigue. A more serious danger has threatened 
Dr. Falk from the Conservative or High Orthodox 
party ip the Evangelical Church. Dr. Falk repre- 
sents liberalism in theology and in education. So 
loug as this was a question of theory he had the 
general public with him, since Germans are always 
ready to saout for ‘*freedom of science” and 
‘freedom of thought.” But the practical work- 
ing of the Falk Laws has of late alarmed the 
Orthodox party,.and determined them to over- 
throw this obnoxious minister. Dr. Falk, it will 
be remembered, was a minister of the Prussian 
government, and held no office under the German 
Empire. The Emperor is thoroughly Prussian, 
and no doubt prizes his inherited crown of Prussia 
above his factitious office of Emperor of Germany. 
It is well known that the king gave his consent to 
the Falk Laws with reluctance; he was averse 
to a conflict with the Catholic Church, and still 
more averse to changes in that ‘* Evangelical 
Church” which his father constituted and his 
brother cherished. Of late the High Orthodox or 
Court Chureh party bas gained complete ascend- 
ancy over the mind of the Emperor, and filled 
him with apprehension of the decline of religion. 
The election of rationalistic preachers by several 
parishes, and the proposal of a synod to abolish 
the Apostles’ Creed as a standard, led the Emperor 
last year to come out with a personal manifesto 
for the faith. The Orthodox party has gradually 
been gaining control of the Supreme Council of 
the Church, and the disposition to drive eeclesias- 
tical discipline for differences of opinion has 
made Dr. Falk’s position quite uncomfortable. 
And now comes the attempt upon the Emperor's 
life,* which he broods over as a sign of the religious 
apostasy of the people. ‘‘ Here is a fruit of this 
unhinging of the nation from the Charch, and we 
must get back to the old safe ground of the Chris 
tian faith.” 
* It is whispered that something said or hinted at 
the Ministerial Council as to the motives of 
the assassination, and the stringent reactionary 
measures for repressing such impious tendencies, 
were the immediate occasion of Dr. Falk’s resig- 
nation. Others trace it to combinations behind 
the scenes. Be that as it may, the moral state of 
Germany may well give anxious thought to those 
concerned with public affiairs. Socialism breeds 
assassins; and Ultramontanism breeds blasphem- 
ers. Asa specimen of this I give a literal transla- 
tion of a hand-bill which is now in circulation. 

AN “ OLD-CATHOLIC’S” CONFESSION OF FAITH BY AN 

ULTBAMONTANE : 

1 believe in the German Emperor, the mighty creator 
of the united German Empire, and in the great Chancel- 
lor, a native-born Prussian, our Lord, who leads us by his 
mind which he inherited from father and mother; in the 
year 1866 he suffered much, was reviled by his friends of 
to-day, of whom many at that time would rather have 
seen him dead and buried; was sought to be degraded 
from his place of dignity, but after four years rose again, 
and is ascended even to the highest seat of the kingdom 
and made to be a Prince; he sitteth at the right hand of 
the Emperor, from whence he decreeth penalties and 
judgeth both the Black and the Red [#. e., both Jesuits and 
Communists.}] I believe in the great spirit of German 
science, in an Old Catholic State Church, the cemmunion 
of Free Masons, the increase of taxes, the dearness of flesh 
(i. e., of meat), and an everlasting soldier-life. Amen. 

In the German version the Apostles’ Creed 
reads, ‘‘ Resurrection of the Flesh,” hence the 
mockery of the travesty, ‘‘Making dearer the 


*Our correspondent refers to the previous attempt. The 
latest endeavor, by which the Exnperer was seriously wound- 
ed, took place since this letter was written. 


flesh,” is the more telling. The wit of this closing 
sentence will with many compenvate for its pro- 
fanity, for it hits at evils which the common 
people feel and hate. With such a spirit working 
in the masses, it is not an enviable thing to be a 
minister of the Prussian Government or Chaneel- 
lor of the German Empire. BERLINER. 
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A DOUBLE CHANGE OF BANE. 


‘At our request the Rev. Messrs. Nicholas J. 
Neeley, of Plainville, Ct., and Frederic Palmer, 
of Revere, Mass., send us their respective state- 
ments of the reasons which induced the former 
to leave the Episcopal for the Congregational 
Communion, and the latter to take precisely 
the opposite step. In these letters, which are 
published below, the reader will find contrasted 
the relative advantages and peculiar features of 
the two denominations; and it seems to us that 
the ministers of each way well learn a lesson re- 
specting their own Church, if they will read with- 
out prejudice the simple and certainly kindly 
statement of the reasons which have led a brother 
minister to leave it. | 


Editor Christian Union : 

You ask me to give for publication a brief statement of 
the reasons which have led me to change from the Episeo 
pal to the Congregational Church. In complying with 
your request, | wish to say at the commencement that this 
change has been made from no aversion to the Episcopal 
Church, either in its doctrines or in its ritual as they are 
set forth in the Prayer Book. I love the services of that 
church no less now than during the many years in which 
lL have ministered in the same. They are beautiful from 
their simplicity, and to some minds undoubtedly the most 
acceptable in reaching the heart, and inspiring true devo- 
tion. It is not that I love the services of the Episcopal 
Church less, but that I love some other services more. 

In the enumeration of the reasons for my change, I men- 
tion, first, my love for social meetings of prayer, and relat- 
ing of experiences. Few things have had more influence 
over me than listening to the experiences of Christians. 
For some years past I have been in the habit of attending 
these social meetings, held in the Congregational Church, 
and also union meetings of all Christians, and they have 
been to me most precious seasons of religious enjoyment. 
And I feel assured that they did stimulate Christians gen- 
erally to a higher plane of Christian living, and more ear- 
nest effort to save others. In these meetings I have felt 
something of the power of what is expressed in the Apostle’s 
Creed, ‘* The communion of saints.” 

Another reason is, my love for extemporary prayers. 
True prayer is the expression of the desires of the heart, 
prompted by the Spirit of God. ‘“‘We know not what to 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
(Rom. viii., 26). Surely a beart so assisted, and burdened 
with desires for itself and others, will be at no loss to ex- 
press in appropriate words what it feels within. While 
the prayers of the Episcopal Church are good, often have 
I felt they were but weights to the soul in its desires after 
God, and have longed to break away from them and speak 
my wants to God in words that the Spirit should dictate. 
There is something in the constant repetition of the same 
words which seems to beget indifference and insipidity, 
tending to drowsy, torpid formality. I am aware that 
there is a liability to the same state of mind in extempore 
worship. But a little reflection will convince us that the 
two conditions are quite different. When we draw near 
to God in prayer, if we come rightly, we come with a heart 
burdened with wants; and on these wants our thoughts 
are fixed rather than on the form of words by which they 
are expressed to God. And surely if we have wants, what 
words can be so fitting by which to speak them as those 
which come unbidden from the depths of the heart. 

The third reason I notice has respect to the posi ion of 
the Episcopal Church in regard to other Christian bodies. 
Whilst it claims to be catholic, it refuses to have any con- 
nection with them in church work. This has always 
seemed to me inconsistent with that article of the Creed, 
“TI believe in the catholic Church ;’ which means the 
church universal: embracing all: not sectarian. The 
church that has the least distinctive principles, that is, 
principles peculiar to itself and not essential to salvation, 
is the church that is most catholic. The bond of union is 
faith in Christ. It is because I see in the church into which 
I have now entered a more catholic spirit, a willingness to 
drop minor differences, and meet brethren in Christ on the 
common ground of t!e faith by which alone we are saved, 
that I have changed my church relations. This catholic 
spirit seems to be increasing among most of the Christian 
bodies, uniting them in bonds of love and in labors for 
Christ. I regard it as one of the most cheering signs of the 
times. Indeed I cannot see how a church calling itself 
Catholic can ignore all other Christians, seeking to estab- 
lish itself in places which have already been occupied by 
other Christian churches, and acting just as though there 
were no other church in existence. 

The last reason I notice for my change (be it remem- 
bered my doctrinal views are not changed), I have come to 
see that revivals are among the important agencies for 
saving men. The history of the church from the begin- 
ning is a history of revivals. Most of the churches are 
recognizing this truth and acting upon it. During the 
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past winter revivals have spread all over the land, and 
thousands, many of them sunk low in vice, have been con- 
verted and are now living Christian lives. The system laid 
down in the Episcopal Church, of training children from 
early years in the Christian faith, cannot be over-estimated 
as a means for bringing them to-Christ. But there is a 
far more numerous class grown up in sin, setting at naught 
all laws, human and divine; what shall be done to save 
these, and bring them under Christian influences and in- 
struction? If there is anything that should unite Curistians 
it is the state of the world around us. For years I have 
longed to see the church of my love unite with other 
Christian bodies in revival work. But I have waited in 
vain. Instead of any hopeful signs of such a blessed con- 
summation, as a body it has set itself decidedly against the 
movement. There are some noble exceptions to this, but 
the number is so small that their influence is scarcely felt 
in the church at large. During the past winter I have 
been laboring in connection with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and have seen the good results from 
union of Christians in revival work. It is manifest in 
the general quickening among Christians, a renewed con- 
secration of themselves to the service of Christ, and in the 
conversion of many souls. I look back upon these revival 
scenes with the greatest satisfaction, thanking God that I 
have been permitted to mingle in them, and to aid in some 
measure in helping them on. 

There is one objection I should like to notice, did space 
permit: the increasing tendencies to ritualism in the Epis- 
copal Church. But I have already occupied too much 
space. Sincerely yours, 

NICHOLAS J. SEELEY. 

PLAINVILLE, Ct., May 30th, 1878. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union : 

Dear Srr:—You ask for the reasons leading me to 
leave the Congregational Church to enter the Episcopal. 
The chief reasons are two: my inability to sympathize with 
the revivalistic element prevalent in the former and its 
current interpretation of the doctrine of conversion, and 
my feeling of the lack in it of a sufficient prominence given 
to the element of worship. 

The lack of worship in the services of the Congregational 
Church—to speak of the latter of these reasons first—I 
have always felt, and during the last few years the extent 
of this lack has been growing upon me. To show the 
course of my thought let me go back to principles on 
which certainly many Congregationalists would agree 
with me. There are two parts to a minister’s work: teach- 
ing men what to do, and making them willing to do it. 
Parts of his work, and combined in it, these two must 
always be, but yet it is really the latter that is his distinc- 
tive work. Books and experience, philosophers and mas- 
ters, have the former as their aim; but the minister’s part 
—it is far the harder and the higher—his part is to make 
qnen willing. This he is to do pre-eminently by bringing 
them into the presence of God: and then the thoughts that 
normally rise in them when they feel themselves in that 
presence will teni to the truth, and vague feelings of 
delight in the divine atmosphere and reluctance and fear 
to be out of it and uncenscious impulses will stir within 
them, and so all the forces of the man will bear strongly 
on his will, and will, thoughts, feelings, actions, the whole 
man, will be borne on a little nearer to Gol. And all by 
virtue of the divine law, that they shall be like him who 
see him as he is. To make God real to men is then the pre- 
eminent duty of the minister, or, as in view of this he 
becomes, the priest; and the great result which he strives 
by his priestly mediatorship to attain is the begetting in 
people of a spirit of reverence, and its natural expression, 
worship. And by reverence I mean the spirit that is quick 
to discern the presence of what is greater than itself, and 
by worship the glad bowing in that presence. The priest 
will, it is true, instruct his people, he will teach them 
theology, but this in a secondary way, just as he will help 
them in science, art, law, medicine, but all in a subordinate 
way, knowing that others are set for teachers there. But 
he is continually mindful that Christ valued the childlike 
virtues «f eagerness, sincerity and obedience even more 
than zeal or power of action or knowledge; and so he is 
concerned chiefly with getting into men this appetency for 
God, knowing that to satisfy it is the work of the whole 
universe and of all eternity. 

I speak thus at length of worship and priesthood because 
it is upon the view one takes of these that it depends 
whether he regards the sermon as the explanation and 
fulfillment of the tone of the services or the services as an 
introduction to the sermon. If it is the latter the services 
will be to him of little importance and the sermon will 
come to be a theological lecture set in a frame of prayer 
and song. -If it is the former the services at once rise to 
a position of great importance. 

Now, though many ministers of the Congregational 
Church, as I am well aware, hold quite by the former 
theory and try to make their conduct of religious worship 
correspond to it, there is no provision made for it in the 
church machinery. For, in the first place, the helpfulness 
of the services must depend almost entirely upon the min- 
ister officiating, and so comes to depend largely on his 
mind and mood. The Bible is the same, it is true, what- 
ever the mood and ability of the minister who reads it; 
that is sometimes the only thing that is stable and good. 
But for the prayers, if the minister feels well and devout 
and is able to express his devotion, if he can summon 
words readily and has the power of not being carried away 
by them, if he puts thought enough into his prayers and 
not too much, then they may be very ladders from earth 
to heaven, with angels passing and repassing upon them. 
Prayers without book are more flexible and more readily 
lend themselves to all occasions, which indeed, as I have 
said, is their defect. One might say that their average 


was far below that of the prayers of a liturgy and their 
best far above. For the end and ideal of all liturgies is 
private prayer. But in the second place, even if the ser- 
vices were not so largely dependent on the individual con- 
ducting them as they are, they would yet fail because the 
co-operation of the people which they admit is so exclu- 
sively a passive and mental one. The common remark 
that in the Presbyterian form of worship people go to 
church te have their worshiping done for them is largely 
true. They are preached at, prayed over, and sung to, 
and are not required to give to any man, even to them- 
selves, a reason for the bope that is in them that they 
have had some part in the services. There is little sense 
of coming into God's presence when they enter the church; 
they chat with one another before the beginning of the ser- 
vice; then the audience—for so they are called and with 
fitness—get through the services as best they may, glad 
when *‘the prayer” is over, and ready to settle down 
for the great thing for which they have come to church, 
the sermon. This is not a fault of one particular church: 
it is a fault in the religious education of the denomination. 
Another tone of it has penetrated so far that it has reached 
the stage where people are unconscious of it. There are 
few in a non-liturgical denomination with whom going to 
church is not felt to be completely expressed by “going tc 
hear Mr. So-and-so preach.” 

I have been surprised to find how many Congregational 
ministers there are who feel this need of greater promi- 
nence of the element of worship. During the last few 
weeks I have talked with five who have expressed their 
opinions on this point. Of the five, one felt no lack, and 
to liturgies he was strongly opposed; while four felt such a 
lack and wished there were some liturgy. 

It is often said that a liturgy, full o@ brief, we may com- 
pose if we wish, and reference is Made to Dr. Storrs's 
church in Brooklyn, where the congregation take part in the 
services. But the fact that reference is always made to 
this case proves how striking an exception it is to the gen- 
eral spirit of Congregationalism. And, apart from this, a 
liturgy cannot be manufactured to order; it must be a 
growth, it destroys its own object if it smells, of the paint. 
Its glory—and here is the value of the historic element in 
a church—its glory is that its sameness makes the user of 
it feel God's unchangeableness from generation to genera- 
tion, and it brings him, by calling before him the men and 
women of many ages and kindred and peoples and tongues 
who have lived and died with these words on their lips, 
more fully into the fellowship of the Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints. 

I feel, then, that in the Congregational Church one side, 
apd that a most important side, of religious training is 
lacking; that this element of worship cannot have suffi- 
cient prominence in any church that has not a liturgy; 
that such a liturgy, to do its best work, must be an ances- 
tral inheritance; and that its use tends of necessity to 
formalism no more than do the unwritten forms and con- 
ventionalisms of non-liturgical churches. For if we are 
rigidly insistent on some certain forms as necessary to sal- 
vation, it makes little difference whether the form we in- 
sist on be a white robe or a black coat, prayers from a 
book or extempore prayer, arches and pillars and stained 
glass windows or plain glass and whitewash. Indeed the 
formalism which consists in informality is in one respect 
the more dangerous because it expressly gives out of itself 
that there is no formalism there. 

The second reason which has led me to leave the Con- 
gregational and enter the Episcopal Church is my in- 
ability to sympathize with the revivalistic element preva- 
lent in the Congregational Church, and its current inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of conversion. 

A conversion is, it seems to me, the very basis of all 
spiritual life. It is that which makes a mana preacher, 
and gives him a church to preach in, and a religion to 
preach. But there are two different ways of interpreting 
conversion, that followed by the Episcopal Church, and 
that of the Congregational Church of the present time.* 
The Episcopal Church regards infant baptism and the 
state of things signified by it as of great importance. The 
child, it holds, has the spiritual status of the parents, just 
as it has their status in politics, social position and man- 
ners. This is no hypothesis; itis a fact. Whatever may 
be the denomination or professions of the parents, the 
quality of the religious atmosphere that comes from them 
and permeates the home will permeate the child; at least 
until the child begins to leave its childish condition and as- 
sert its proper individuality. The parents being Chris- 
tians then, Christians in reality and not only in name, the 
child will be a little member of Christ, not only in possi- 
bility but in actuality. And it is of this fact that baptism 
is the assertion. What is necessary for the completion of 
the spiritual life, then, is for the child to add the element of 
individual choice, and confirm by his own act the process 
that has been going on in him from and before his birth. 
The other method, the Congregational, proceeds upon the 
assumption that all the moral quality of an act must lie 
in the will of the doer. Consciousness and deliberate in- 
tention are therefore necessary to any service of God. 
Hence it comes that before the man has formally devoted 
his will to God he is not merely in a state of incomplete 
service, it is no service at all. The objective point of 
pr..yer and effort, then, in the Congregational! Church is to 
get men across this sharply dividing line, the line of “I 
will.” Before crossing that they are lost; after crossing 
that they are saved. The objective point of the Episcopal 
Church is the bringing of men in all their parte, and the 
will it counts as one, and an important one, of those parts, 


*I say “of the present time;” for until the revival of 1736 


, the modern Congregational theory was unknown ; compare 
, the Cambridge Platform of 1648-80, and Tracy's “ History of 


the Great Awakening.”’ 


into harmony with God. The Congregational Church 
tends to substitute the consciousness of a spiritual process 
for the process itself. It is busied with bringing men to 
a conscious spiritual crisis. And this crisis it so identifies 
with spiritual] life that it is unable to conceive of the one 
without the other. Its children it teaches that they can- 
not join the church or have any proper spiritual state 
until they experience achange. And so this change it 
sets them to searching for and trying to produce in 
themselves. And many, feeling that they must pro- 
duce something, lay hold of any stray emotions they 
may happen to find in themselves and take these as 
constituting the change; while many others try all their 
lives and yet can manage to produce no apparently new 
state of mind, and so settle down in self-accusing despair 
under the conviction that they are not Christians, or else 
with the same conviction become fixed accusers and op- 
posers of religion all their days. 

The two different ways of regarding entrance into the 
kingdom may be described as the method of growth and 
the method of conquest. The one interpreta conversion 
as a change of the *‘ natural” man, the other as a change of 
the actual. The one in looking for the proof of conversion 
throws stress on the righteousness which it holds must en- 
sue; the other on the emotions which accompanied it and 
the consciousness of a new state. If the Congregational 
Church would but admit both of these methods in her 
working, few I think would be inclined to differ from her 
on this point. But she cunnot; she adheres almost exclu- 
sively to the latter. I am aware that a number of minis- 
ters would on hearing this at once hasten to deny it and 
claim that it was not so in their churches, that both meth- 
ods were recognized. But although the necessity formerly 
felt for a definite date to conversion and certain attendant 
strong emotions is passing away, yet the tone of the aver- 
age church, that church atmosphere in which the minister 
must live, and which must be either continually helping or 
continually hampering him—this, I think, is still strong in 
favor of the line-crossing theory. Which shall we take as 
constituting the voice of the church, this body of popular 
feeling, or the views of the more intelligent clergymen or 
laymen! One must decide this for himself; and his decis- 
ion will be influenced by whether he is a layman or a 
prominent clergyman in an assured position, and so can 
disregard the popular feeling, or whether he is in a posi- 
tion where this feeling is one of the elements of his daily 
work and life. 


The theory of conquest which I have spoken of as prev- 
alent in Congregational churches naturally leads to a 
disre of Infant Baptism and t. revivals. The minis- 
terial associations which discuss from time to time the 
causes of the decline of Infant Baptism would do well to 
consider this; the practice declines becausc, if the Congre- 
gational theory be true, it is simply a pleasing ceremony 
affecting the nts, expressing their wish to consecrate 
the child to It has no significance for the child 
himself, who comes to the rite, on the most charitable 
assumption, an indeterminate character, who must wait 
to be pronounced upon until he grows up and does or does 
not experience a change. I say this theory gives natural 
rise to this decline and to revivals. If the revivals we see 
were such as we could imagine, how gladly should we lend 
our exertions to those who work to get them up! If they 
were times when the whole community felt intensely 
the reality of a religion it had only in a vague way be- 
lieved in before; if it meant having a realizing sense of 
God's presence, the glory of his service, the awful sinful- 
ness of sin, the portekine condition of men, the imperative 
need of exertion for them; if such were the basis of popu- 
lar revivals, how gladly, we repeat, should we commend, 
not — the spirit of those who labor in them, which is 


often we can at present do, but their work, and join 
heartily with them! It is not so much that the revival re- 
hes ly on machinery; for some machinery in every- 
thi ere must be. It is not so much that it arouses and 


excites men, and tries to shake and to shock them into the 
kingdom of heaven; for excitement in religion has the 
same proper place as elsewhere, and if men are only really 
got into the kingdom of heaven, it would matter little 
even if they were shaken and shocked into it. But it is 
because the revivalistic spirit almost wholly misunder- 
stands what the kingdom of heaven is. The key note of 
revivalism, the imaginative and glorious phrase, deep with 
meaning, ‘Come to Jesus,” it makes to stand for a test 
of assent to its theology, ——- doctrine in which is a dis- 
tortion of what it ori y was. Imputed Sin and 
ighteousness, Faith in Christ, the Vicarious Atonement, 
it is painful to see how modern revivalism has taken these, 
stripped them of their inherent reasonableness and attract- 
iveness, and then conceived of the ghastly remnants it 
held up to all as “the gospel.” It has bred a chromo- 
religion, a religion in which sentimentalism and love of 
eventfulness and speech-making and bad songs has been 
confounded with true religion, the colors mixed and the 
outlinss blurred, so that the taste of the one who takes it 
for the genuine is inevitably debased and he is pre- 
vented in good part from coming to be able to know 
the o in its clearness, sweetness and strength. 
I am of course far from claiming that revivals have 
no they seme will do. 
ut we o orget, in making excuse for them, 
the harm that they do; we often forget the balancing 
we are bound/to make ore we accept m as ex- 
ments and nts of religion. eee, I say; for 
t is to them t the masses of f-educated, half- 
thoughtful men and women look to see what religion is. 
They identify religion with revivalism, as the conduct of 
the church has given them good reason to do; and then, 
when they have seen the process of revivalism, they sneer 
at religion and call it emotional, harmful, sentimental, fit 
only for weak persons, a begetter of mypoeray supersti- 
tious, debasing to mind and c ter. ligion, the very 
source and pure sp of candor, thoughtfulness, reasona- 
bleness, freedom, righteousness, religion they blaspheme 
and condemn because of the follies of a spurious religion 
which she herself also condemns. 
Oo enter piscopal urch: my 
feeling that the Episcopal Church conceives of the king- 
dom of heaven and the entrance to it in a truer way, and 
that worship, the great objective point of the work of the 
Church, has in her a better inculcation and expression. 
I do not think to find there so much a freedom from 
difficulties as an arm of _ ~~ which shall be 


better adapted to my ERIC PALMER. 
REVERE, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DOLLY'S SECOND LETTER. 


Y Dear PARENTS: We had such a glorious Christmas 
morning—clear, clean white snow lying on the earth 
and on all, even the little branches of the trees. You 
know, Mamma, the great square garden back of the house. 
Every little tree there was glittering like fairy frost work. 
We all hung our stockings up the night before, and at 
breakfast examined our presents. I had lovely things—a 
beautiful prayer-book bound in purple velvet from Grand- 
mamma, and a charming necklace of pearls from Uncle 
Israel, and a scarlet cloak trimmed with lace from Aunt 
Deborah, and a beautiful Chinese fan from cousin Alfred. 
Aunty has been putting up the usual] Christmas bundle for 
you; so you will all share my prosperity. 

I was waked in the morning by the old North chimes, 
which played all sorts of pealm tunes and seemed to fill the 
air with beautiful thoughts. It was very sweet to me to 
think of what it was all about. It is not necessary to be- 
lieve that our Saviour really was born this very day of all 
others; but that he was born on some day we all know. 
So when we walked to church together, and the church 
was like one green bower, and the organ played, and the 
choir sung, it seemed as if all there was in me was stirred. 
I never heard the Je Deum before, and how glorious, how 
wonderful it is! It took me up to the very gates of heaven. 
I felt as if I was hearing the angels sing; and when I 
thought of the apostles, the martyrs, ad the holy church 
of Christ throughout the world, I felt that 1 was one with 
them, and was happy to be one drop in that great ocean of 
joy. For though I was only a little one I felt in it, and 
with it, and a part of it, and all the joy and glory was 
mine. I trembled with happiness. 

When the communion service came I went with Grand- 
mamma and knelt at the altar. It seemed as if Christ 
himself was there giving me the bread and the wine. I 
never felt so near to Him. After church I went home. I 
was so full that I could not speak. No one else seemed to 
feel as I did—they were all used to it—but it was all new 
and wonderful to me, and made heavenly things so real 
that I felt almost averse to coming back to every day life. 
I wanted to go alone to my room and dwell on it. There was 
quite a company invited to dinner and | did not feel like 
joining them ; but I knew Aunty wanted me to make myself 
agreeable, and so I tried my best, and after a while took 
my part in the conversation, as gay as the rest of them. 
Only once in a while some of those noble words I had been 
hearing came back to me with a sudden thrill, and would 
bring tears to my eyes even while I was gayest. 

Cousin Alfred noticed that I was feeling very much 
about something, and in the evening when we were alone 
for a few minutes he asked me about it, and then I told 
him all how the service affected me, and made me feel. 
He looked a little surprised at first, and then he seemed 
thoughtful; and when I said, “I should think those who 
hear and say such glorious things at church ought to live 
the very noblest lives, to be perfect Christians,” he said, 
‘Cousin, [am sorry to say, it is not so with me. We hear 
these things from childhood; we hear them Sunday after 
Sunday, in all sorts of moods, and I'm afraid many of us 
form a habit of not really thinking how much they mean. 
I wish I could hear our service, as you have done, for the 
first time, and that it would seem as real and earnest to 
me as it does to you.”’ 

We talked a good deal after this; he has a deep, thought- 
ful mind, and I wish you, my dear Father, could talk with 
him. I know you will like him. Isn't it pleasant to find 
relations that one can like and esteem so much? Cousin 
Alfred is like a brother to me already, and to-morrow we 
are going out to explore the antiquities of Boston. He 
seems as much interested in them as I am. 

Dear Parents, this Christmas puts me in mind of the time 
years ago when they dressed the little church in Poganuc, 
and I ran away éver to the church, and got asleep under a 
great cedar-bush, listening to the Christmas music. It 
affected me then just as it has done now. Is it not beauti- 
ful to think we are singing words that Christians have 
been singing for more than a thousand years! It gives 
you the feeling of being in a great army—one of a great 
host; and for a poor little insignificant thing like me it is a 
joyful feeling. 

You ought to see how delighted Aunt Deborah is that I 
take so kindly to the prayer-book and the service. She 
gives me little approving nods now and then, and taps me 
on the shoulder in a patronizing way and says there is 
good blood in my veins, for all I was brought up a Presby- 
terian! This is all very well, but when she goes to un- 
churching all our churches and saying there are no ordained 
ministers in the United States except the few in Episcopal 
pulpits, I am dreadfully tempted to run a tilt with her, 
though I know it would do no earthly good. I believe I 
should do it, however, if Cousin Alfred did not take up 
the argument on our side, and combat her so much better 
than I could that Iam content to let her alone. She tells 
him that he is no Englishman and no churchman, but a 
very radical; and he tells her that he came to America to 
learn to use his common sense and get rid of old rubbish! 

For all this they are excellent friends, and dear old 
Grandma always takes our part because she is so afraid 
Aunt Debby will hurt my feelings, though Aunty says 
that in her heart Grandma is a regular old Tory. 


* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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I asked Grandma about this one day, when we were 
alone, and she said she always loved and honored the king 
and royal family, and was grieved when they stopped 
praying for them in the churches. If she was a Tory she 
was so from love, and it is quite charming to hear her talk 
about the old times. 

It seems to me no great change ever comes on this earth 
without grieving some good people. 

But it is past midnight and I must not sit up writing any 


longer. Dear parents, I wish you a happy Christmas! 
Your loving DOLLY. 
CHAPTER XL. 


ALFRED DUNBAR TO EUGENE SINCLAIR. 


Dear OLD FELLOW: Here I am iv America—in Boston— 
and every day I spend here makes me more and more 
satisfied with my change of situation. The very air here 
is free and inspiring, full of new hope and life. The old 
world with all its restraints and bounds, its musty preju- 
dices, its time-honored inconveniences and hindrances, is a 
thing gone by; it is blue in the dim distance, and I see be- 
fore me a free, generous, noble country that offers every- 
thing equally toall. I like Massachusetts; I like Boston; 
and more and more I feel that I am a fortunate fellow to 
have been selected by my uncle for this lot. 

He is al) that is kind and generous and fatherly to me, 
and I should be an ungrateful cur if I did not give him the 
devotion of ason. He is so amiable and reasonable that 
this is not at all a hard task. 

We are spending our Christmas holidays with his mother 
and sister; after that he will go to housekeeping in his own 
house. He wants me to get married with all convenient 
dispatch, but I am one that cannot enter into the holy state 
simply to furnish a housekeeper to my uncle or to place a 
well-dressed, well-mannered woman at the head of my 
own table. 

You at home called me fastidious and romantic. Well, 

Iam so to this degree, that I never shall marry unless I 
see the woman I cannot live without. The feast of matri- 
mony may be well appointed, the oxen and fatlings be 
killed, and all things ready, but I never shall accept unless 
some divine power ‘‘ compels” me to come in;—and up to 
this day I have felt no such call. 
* Mark me, I say, up to this day; for lam by no means 
certain I shall say as much a month hence. To be frank 
with you, there is spending the Christmas holidays under 
the same roof with me a very charming girl whom I am 
instructed by my Aunt Deborah to call ‘* Cousin Dolly.” 

Now, in point of fact, this assumption of relationship is 
the most transparent moonshine. I am, I believe, second 
or third cousin to my ‘“‘ Uncle Israel,” who is real uncle to 
this Miss Dolly. Of course my cousinship to her must be 
of a still more remote and impalpable nature; but if it is 
agreed that we call each other ‘‘ cousin,” certainly it is not 
I that am going to object to the position and its immu- 
nities—oh, no! A cousin stands on a vantage-ground; all 
sorts of delightful freedoms and privileges are permitted 
to him! 

I “take the good the gods provide” me, and so Cousin 
Dolly and I have become the best of friends, and we have 
been busy making wreaths and crosses and Christmas 
decorations under the superintendence of Aunt Deborah, 
in the most edifying and amicable way. This Aunt 
Deborah is the conventional upright, downright, good, 
opinionated, honest, sincere old Englishwoman, of whom 
there are dozens at every turn in the old country, but who 
here in America have the interest that appertains to the 
relics of a past age. But she is vigorously determined 
that in her domains the old customs shal] be in full force, 
and every rule of Christmas-keeping observed. 

Of course I put up mistletoe in all the proper places, 
and I found my new cousin, having grown up as a New 
England Congregational minister's daughter, knew nothing 
of its peculiar privileges and peculiarities, so that when the 
kissing began I saw a bright flush of amazement and al- 
most resentment pass over her face; though when it was 
explained to be an old Christmas custom she laughed and 
gave way witha good grace. But I observed my young 
lady warily inspecting the trimmings of the room, and 
quietly avoiding all the little green traps thereafter. 

It is quite evident that, though she has all the gentleness 
of a dove, she has some of the wisdom of the serpent, 
and possesses very definite opinions as to what she likes 
and does not Jike. She impresses me as having, behind an 


air of softness and timidity, a very positive and decided | 


character.. There is a sort of reserved force in her; and 
one must study her to become fully acquainted with her. 
Thus far I hope I have not lost ground. 

I find she is an enthusiast for her country, for her relig- 
ion, for everything high and noble; and not one of the 
mere dolls that have no capability for anything but rib- 
bons and laces. She has promised to show me the antiqui- 
ties of Boston and put me in the way of knowing all that 
a good American ought to know, you see our time for the 
holidays is very agreeably planned out in advance. 

Ard now, my dear old fellow, I see you shake your head 
and say, What is to come of all this? 

Wait and see. If it should so happen that I should suc- 
ceed in pleasing this littl American princess—if, having 
gained her ear as Cousin, 1 should succeed in proving to 
her that I am no cousin at all, but want to be more than 
cousin or brother or the whole world together to her—if 
all this shotld come to pass, why—there have stranger 
things happened in this world of ours. 

But | am running before my time. Miss Dolly is yet an 
unknown quantity and there may be a long algebraic 
problem to be done before I can know what may be; and 
so, good-night for the present. 


Yours ever truly, ALFRED DUNBAR. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
FINALE. 


AFTER reading the preceding letters, there is no one who 
has cared to follow Dolly’s fortunes thus far that is not 
ready to declare the end of the story. 

One sees how the Christmas holidays stretched on and 
on; how Aunt and Grandmamma importuned Dolly to 
stay longer: how Dolly staid, and how she and Cousin 
Alfred walked and talked and studied New England his- 
tory, and visited all the shrines in Boston and Cambridge 
and the region round about; how Aunt Debby plumed her- 
self on the interesting state of things evidently growing 
up, but wisely said nothing to either party: how at last 
when spring came, and April brought back the mayflower 
buds, and Dolly felt that she could stay no longer but must 
go home to her parents, ‘‘Cousin Alfred” declared that he 
could not think of her taking a three days’ journey alone, 
that he must go with her and protect her, and improve the 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of his relations in 
the country. 

All this came to pass, and one fine evening just at sunset 
Hiel drove into P uc in glory, and deposited Dolly and 
her little hair t and her handsome attendant at the 
Parsonage door. 

There was a bluebird singing on the top of the tall but- 
tonwood tree opposite, just as he used to sing years before; 
and, as to Hiel, he returned home even better content with 
himself than ordinarily. 

‘*There now, Nabby! didn't I tell ye what would happen 
when Dolly went to Boston! Wal, I've jest set ber down 
to the Doctor's with as fine a young sprig as you'd wish to 
see, who came all the way from Boston with her. I tell 
you, that air young man’s eyes is sof ; he knows what he’s 
come to Poganuc fer, ef no one else don't.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Nabby and Mother Jones, both 
rushing to the window simultaneously with the vain hope 
of getting a glimpse. 

“Oh, there's no use lookin’!'’ said Hiel; ‘“‘they’re gone 
in long ago. Doctor and Mis’ Cushing was standin’ in the 
door-way when I come up, and mighty glad they was to 
see her, and him too, and shook ha with him. Oh, thet 
air’s a fixed-up thing, you may depend.” 

“Dear me! What is he?” queried Mother Jones. Do you 
know, Hiel?’ 

‘*Of course I know,” said Hiel; ‘* he’s a merchant in the 
Injy trade up there to Boston. expect he makes lots o’ 


money.” 
‘** Dear me! I hope they won't set their hearts on worldly 
rity,” said Mother Jones in a lugubrious tone; “‘ this 


ere’s a dyin’ world.” 

“For all that, Mother,” said Hiel as they sat down to 
the tea-table, ** you ey a r= o’ hot tea as well as any 
woman livin’, and why shouldn't the parson’s folks be glad 
o’ their good things?” 

‘*Wal, I don’ know,” answered Mother Jones, “ but it 
allers kind o’ scares me when everything seems to be goin’ 
jest right fer folks. Ye know the hymn says: 

‘We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we possess delight.” 
I remember poor Bill Parmelee fell down dead the very 
week he was married!” 

“Well, Nabby and I neither of us fell down dead when 
we was married,” said Hiel, *‘and nobody else that ever I 
heerd on, so we won't weep and wail if Dolly Cashing hey 
got a rich, handsome feller, and is goin’ to live in a> 


But, after all, Dolly and Alfred Dunbar were not yet 
engaged. No decisive word had been ken between 
them ; though it seemed now as if but a word were wanting. 

It was after a week of happy visiting, when he had 
himself most c ing to in the house, when Dolly and 
he had explored together every walk and glen and water- 
fall around Poganuc, that at last the young man found 
voice to ask the Doctor for what he wanted; and, armed 
with the parental approval, to put the decisive question to 
Dolly. Her answer is not set down. But it is on record 
that in the month of June there was a w 
which furnished the town with things to 


weeks. 

It was a radiant June morning, when the elms of Poga- 
nuc were all alive witn bi when the daisies were white 
in the meadows, and the bobolink on the apple-tree was 
outdoing himself, that Hiel drove up to the door of the 
Parsonage to take Dolly and her A Re! their first day's 
journey towards their new home. There were the usual 
smiles and tears and kissing and crying, and then Hiel 
shut the sta oor, moun his box, and drove away in 
triumph. It was noticed that he had ornamented his 
horses with a sprig of lilac blossoms over each ear, and 
wore a great bouquet in his button- hole. 

And so our Dolly goes to her new life, and, save in mem- 
ories of her childhood, is to be no longer one of the good 
people of Poganuc. 

Years have passed since then. Dolly has held her place 
among the matronage of Boston; her sons have graduated 
at Harvard, and her daughters have recalled to memory 
the bright eyes and youthful bloom of their mother. 

As to Poganuc, all whom we knew there have pa 
away; all the Town-Hill aristocracy and the labori 
farmers of the outskirts have gone, one , i, to the 
peaceful sleep of the Poganuc graveyard. ere was laid 
the powdered head, stately form, and keen blue eye of 
Colonel Davenpurt; there came in time the once active 
brain and ready tongue of Judge Belcher; there, the 
bright eyes and genial smile of Judge Gridley; there, the 
pal form of Tim Hawkins, the gray, worn frame of 
Zeph Higgi Even Hiel’s eeey face and vigorous arm 

its time of waxing old and passing away, and was 
borne in to lie quiet under the daisies. e pastor and his 
_ slept there peacefully with their folded flock around 
them. 


ing at Poganuc 
about for 


“Kinsman and townsman are laid side by side 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied.” 
A vill of white stones stands the only witness of the 
persons of our story. Even the old meeting-house is dis- 
solved and gone. 


: passeth, ration com saith the wise 
man, but the earth abideth forever. The hills of Poganuc 
are still beautiful in their summer woodland dress. The 
Poganuc river still winds at their feet with gentle murmur. 
The lake, in its steel-blue girdle of pines, still reflects the 
heavens as a mirror; its silent fo shores are full of life 
and wooded beauty. The elms that overarch the streets 
of the central vil have spread their branches wider, 
and form a beautiful walk where other feet than those we 
wot of are treading. As other daisies have sprung in the 
meadows, and other bobolinks and bluebirds sing in the 


tree-tops, so other men and women have replaced those 
here written of, and the story of life still goes on from day 
to day among the Poganvc Prope. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIL., No, 24 


Che Sundap-School. 


DECREE OF CYRUS. 


® Chron. xxxvi., 22, 2. 


THE 
June 73. 

“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and cry unto her 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is par 
2. 

[Authorities: Smith's “Old Testament History; Abbott's 
Religious Dictionary; Milman’s “ History of the Jews ;" 
Stanley's History of the Jewish Church.’’] 

HE verses assigned for the lesson of to-day give, by 
themselves, no idea of the significance of the event 
which is made the subject of the day’s study. The re 
turn of the Jews from their captivity is cne of the great 
events in history; one which, like the emigration of the 
pilgrim fathers from England, bas produced a fer 
vr: ater influence on the destinies of the human race than 
many events of greater seeming importance. The de- 
cree has probably been colored by the Ilebrew historian; 
but in tone and spirit it resembles those which have 
been found on the Persian monuments. ‘* If,” says Dean 
Stanley, “* Ormuzd be substituted for Jehovah, and the 
(‘rcator of the earth, the Lbeavens, and mankiod for the 
“| gle form of the Creator of the earth there is nothing 
1npossible in the thought that we have the very words 
ot the decree itself.” It is reported twice in the Bible, 
a «li once in the Ap chrypha; viz., 2 Chron. xxxvi., 23; 
Ezra i., 2, 3, 4; 1 Esdras ii., 3-7. Without dwe'ling 
» the Scripture which hus been selected by the com- 
mittee we shall here give such additional information 
1e-pectipg this event, to uid the teacher in comprehend- 
ing its significance, as the narrow limits of our Sunday- 
school column will allow. 

I. The Deliverer. For seventy years the Jews re- 
maned in captivity. They had not, however, forgotten 
either their God or their native land. -Indeed their 
-orrows bed brought them back to their almost forgot- 
ieu God, aod had intensified their patriotism; and their 
return marks a revival . f Judaism, though in a modified 
i rm. There was never thereafter a relapse into any 
form of open id latry; there was never again any ten- 
dency to enter ito affiliations with the idolatrous 
nations round about. The lesson that ‘‘ the Lord be is 
they thoroughly learned. Their restoration dates 
ir m the overthrow of the Babylonish power by Cyrus 
the Great and the incoming of the Persian power. The 
vecounts of the historians vary as to the early history of 
(yrus the Great. It is certain that during his youth he 
lived as asort of hostage at the court of Astyages, to 
whom his father, Cambyses, king of Persia, was sub- 
ject. While at court be saw that the strength of the 
M-des was undermined by luxury, and conceived the 
ijea of making Persia independent. This was probably 
all be a! first c ntemplated ia the revolt to which he in- 
cited his countrymeo; but the repeated defeats of the 
M. dian monarch, and his capture-at the second battte 
of Pasargade, B.c. 558, opened the way to greater 
chaoges, a.d Cyrus pushed his owo country into the 
imp rial position from which he had disloigod the 
Medes. By a rapid series of co. quests, between B.c. 
558 aod Bc. 538, he ext-nded his already wide-re chiog 
sway over Lydia, the remote East, and Babylon. He 
was killed about B.c. 529, while attemptiig further 
co quest. His overthrow of Babylon was the death- 
blow to the old Semi‘ic idol-worship, and resulted in 
the advance of its direct opposite—pure spiritual mon- 
otheism. The same blow that luid the Babvlonien 
relizgi n in the dust struck off the fetters from Judaism. 
Cyrus was the *‘shepberd” of the Lord, the omted” 
one, whom Isaiah by name predicts to be the restorer of 
th people of Jehovah to tbe land from nce light 
ws to break forth for the illumination ot all nations. 

Hi. The Return, The action of Cyrus in decrecing 
the restoration of the Jews to their native land is 
ascribed to the i fluence of the spirit of God. Compare 
also Isaiah xliv,, 28; xlv.,1. But secondary causes were 
deubtless used by God to icflue. ce bim. According to 
Josephus he read the prophecies of the restoration and 
was by them iuduced to put them io execution. Others 
have ascrib:d his course to the influence of Daniel: 
still others to the fact tbat both Israelites and Persians 
were monotheists, aud that thus there wasa bood of 
sympathy between the two race:; stil! others to a se. ti- 
meut of gratitude for services rendered to the Persigns 
in their si-ge of Babylon. All these causes mayJdiiave 
combined. However this may be, the decree of ‘Cyrus 
war carried out under Zerubbabel, an emineut descend- 
aut f the royal house of David, bora ia Babylon during 
the captivity. The number which assembled under 
him, besides servants, was 42,860. Four out of the 
twe ty-four courses of priests joined the returniog 
exiles. The joyful caravan set torth bearing tbe re- 
maining sacr.d vessels of the temple which Cyrus had 
restored. The rest of their equipsge is characteristically 
d-scribed as comprising ‘‘ servants and maids, singing 
men and singing women, horses, mulvs, camels, and 
(Ezra ii., 64-67.) On tbeir arrival in their native 
lacd tucy were probably juined by great numbers of the 


common people. These in some degree made up for the 
loss of those recreants who did not choose to abandon 
their dwellings and possessions in Babylonia. The first 
object was to restore the worship of God; the altar was 
set up, the feasts re-established, and the first stone of the 
new temple laid amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
multitude. Ezra iii., 10-13. 

LIl. The inward experiences of the people, For these 
we must look into the prophetic histories of the time. 
The prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel had kept alive 
a hope of restoration which had never died out of the 
hearts of the devout of the captives; and their lamenta- 
tions had always been asorrow not without hope. This 
was now turned into a song of joy. ‘‘ When the day 
at last arrived which was to see their expectations ful- 
filled the burst of joy was such as has no parallel in the 
sacred volume; it is indeed the Revival, the New Birth, 
the Second Exodus of the nation. There was now a 
new song, of which the burden was that the Eternal 
again reigned on the earth, and that the gigantic idol- 
atries which surrounded them had received a deadly 
shock; that the waters of oppression had rolled back ia 
which they bad been struggling like drowning men; 
that the snare was broken in which they had been en- 
tangled like a caged bird. It was like a dream too good 
to be true. The gayety, the laughter of their poetry 
resounded far and wide. The surrounding nations 
could not but confess what great things had been done 
for them. It was like the sudden rush of the waters 
ipto the dry torrent-beds of the south of Palestine, or of 
the yet extremer south of which they may have beard, 
in far Ethiopia. It was like the reaper bearing on his 
shoulder the golden sheaves in summer which be had 
sown amongst the tears of winter. So full were their 
hearts that all nature was called to join in their thank- 
fulness. The vast rivers of their new Mesopotamian 
home and the waves of the Indian Ocean are to take 
part in the chorus, and clap their foaming crests like 
living bands. . The mountains of their own native 
land are invited to express their joy; each tree in the 
forest that clothed the hills or that cast its shade 
over the field is to have a tongue for the occasion.” * 

IV. The character of the epoch, From this restoration 
date the most important features of the Jewish life, as 
we find it in the time of Christ. The people, deprived 
of their temple, had met for divine ser vice in conventi- 
cles, and had organized a form of service adapted to 
their residence in a strange land. These became the 
foundation of the Jewish synagogues. The Eastern 
character changes slowly; ritual is always slow to 
change; and the modern synagogue is a type of that 
which had its beginning in the Babylonish captivity. 
Indeed the ritual, and to some extent the organization, 
of some of our modern Protestant churches dates from 
that day—the eldership of our Presbyterian Church and 
the responsive reading of the Psalms as practiced in the 
Episcopal Church, for example. From this time also 
date the Pharisees, who, in their origin, were the Jewish 
Puritans, originating in atime of general degeneracy, 
and consecrated to the maintenance of the national 
faith and the national worship and law, when it was in 
danger of being swept into oblivion. TT the period of 
the captivity and tbe restoration belong the books of 
Dauiel, Nehemiah, Ezra, Esther, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi; to this period the formation of the O. T. 
eanen—the gathering of the before scattered books into 
one volume; to this also the rise of those scribes who 
took the place of prophets, and later became the formal- 
ists whom our Lord so frequently denounced; and the 
power of the High Priest who, from this date, united in 
himself all the reverence that the people, in more fa- 
vored times, had paid to both king and priest; for 
from this time their independent life as a nation was 
really at ao end. : 

V. lis significance, To us this great event in history 
has a double significance. 

It bas always been looked upon, both by the sacred 
writers and by those who have made of them a study, 
is asymbol and promise of that day when Christ will 
return, and will restore his people, now in captivity in 
a foreign land, to their own inheritance. Always hesi- 
tant xbout the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, and 
doubly so in respect to those prophecies which relate to 
the second coming and final vic.ory of Christ on the 
earth, we make vo attempt to do more than barely sug- 
gest that the local event is a type of one of infinitely 
wider reach, one that concerns directly the whole race 
oi man; and that from it we may at least borrow assur- 
ance of hope, of the hour, when, not the servant, but 
the Son of God, will bring his people home with him 
re joici: 

A deeper and more immediately practical lesson for 
us is the teaching that there is always pardon for the 
peniteot and bope for those who are willing to return 
to their God. If ever a nation could have been said to 
have sinned away all of divine forbearance, it was the 
Jewish vation. And yet for them was the message of 


“Stanley's Jewish Ch. It refers to Pealms revi., 1, 2. 4: 
xovil., 1-7; xovill., 7, 8; xcix.,1—8; oxxiv., 4,5; exxvi., 2,4. 


our golden text. The restoration is the great evanrvel 
of history—besring in all ages the mes-age na- 
tions and individuals alike can leave their past behind 
them and start afresh in the race of duty ” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE SURE MERCIES. 

For six months we have studied the history of Judah. 
From its sad beginning in division down to its dark close 
in captivity, it has taught this awful lesson—the sure ful- 
fillment of God's threatenings. From to-day's lesson we 
learn to say, “As thy fear, so is thy praise” Grats 
mercies are also sure. The teacher, to be most successful, 
may and should have confident assurance of these things: 

lL. His own salvation. This is the privilege of every one 
who honestlv commits himself to Christ in heart and in 
well doing. John v., 24; vi., 37; 1 Pet. iv., 1; 2 Tun. i., 
12; 1 John i, ¥. 


2. The Almighty Master's continual presence. Matt. 
xxviii., 18-20. 
3. The aid of the Holy Spirit. John xvi., 7-11; Luke 


13. 
4. His efforts, though now seemingly fruitlhes-, will not 
lose their reward. 1 Cor. xv., 58; Gal. vi., 7-1. 


. 
Hooks and Authors. 
AN ECHO FROM THE PAST. 

The man who without a revelation 
ignoring the he Ip f such a re velation, secks to solve 
spiritual ques'ions of duty and destiny takes his rank 
not beside the advanced thinkers of his own time but 
with those that groped in the darkness of the past. 
The Christian thinker is satisfied to take his value for 
the unkno «n quantities in life's problem from the Word 
of God; and thus he is ready to join in the brave ad 
vance of humn'Je and devour. men, who believe God 
lives and that the world never swings beyoud the eon 
trol of that Center, Outside this the sceptic, the in- 
fidel and the materialist stand, and the doubt of to-day 
is the doubt of the ages. These are questions of a 
thousand years’ asking, for which there is not yet an 
answer other than the revealed; ‘‘ questions easier to 
start than to run down, and the pursuit of which be- 
comes a very weary sport at last.” 

A striking confirmation of this statement is before us 
in the translated poems of Omar Khayyam, the astron- 
omer-poet of Persia. He belonged to the age which 
saw the first crusade, and was a contemporary of the 
second and third Sultans in the Seljukian Dynasty, 
which provoked that crusade. The story of Ins life is 
told briefly by Nizam-ul-Mulk, Grand Vizier to the 
Rulers of Persia just named. This high officer was, in 
boyhood, the school-fellow of Omar and Hasan Ben 
Sabbah, whose after career set the word ‘* Assassin” in 
our vocabulary. It was believed that whoever was a 
learner at the feet of Imam MowalTak, their teacher, 
would prosper. Lest destiny should not be able to 
furnish three such pupils with fortune and fame, a 
compact was entered into among them that the one who 
should attain to position and rches should provide for 
the othertwo. Tne coveted good fortune fell to Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, and he became Vizier to the Sultan. Then 
both Hasan and Omar appeared before him and claimed 
the payment of the contract of their boyhood. To 
Hasan the Vizier gave official position and rank, a kind- 
ness il] repaid by the iaotrigue and treachery of his pro- 
tégé, whose fanatical courage made tbis ** Old Man of 
the M untaios” the terror and scourge of the Moham- 
medano world. The other schoolmate, Omar, was pot 
ambitious of preferment. He was « scholar; he desired 
simply qui-t and security in which he might labor for 
the advancement of learning. His petition was granted. 
That right which a Republican Government bas never 
yet fouud it possible to assume was exercised, and the 
astropomer Ws made the recipient of a yegily pensiou. 
His tastes were simple, and his life a: first that of a re. 
cluse, 

“ A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread--and thou 


Beside me singing in the wilderness 
Oh, wiiderness were Paradise enow ! 


from God, er 


* The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two— was gone.” 

His learniag, tor which he turoed away from distinc- 
tinction, procured him distinction, and he was selected 
as oue of the eight men of science who at the Sultan's 
command reformed tne calenaar. but he made light ot 
the bonor and of the result: 

“ Ah, but my computations, people say, 
Reduced the year to better reckoning ’ 
"f was only striking from the calendar 
Unborn to-thorrow and dead yesterday.’ 

Asa poet Omar sivod almost alone amouy the poets of 
Persia in bis day. They were iovolved in the mys- 


Nay 


' Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer - Poet of 
Persia. First American trom Third Eng. Edition. J. K. 
Osgood & Co. 
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ticism and abnormal imaginings of Sufism, the panthe- 
ism of that age, while he was by habit a student of 
exact sciences, and by philosophy at first a Stoic. But 
philosophy failed te give him an answer to the problems 
that pressed upon him: 
“ Myself when young did cagerly frequent 

Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 

About it. and about; but evermore 

Came out by the sume door wherein T went.” 

At length came the rebound of a nature over-tax.d to 
without a revelation questions pressing life on 
and he declared for pleasure rather than rea- 
his materialism with Epicurean 


«eolve 
every side: 
son, and saturated 
delights: 
“ You know, my friends, with what a brave carouse 

I made a second marriage in my house, 

Divorced old barren Reason from my bed, 

And took the duughter of the vine to spouse.” 

Turning from this hfe, where he found in wisdom 

and pleasure no better satisfaction than Solomon dis- 
covered, looked out into the unknown; but the 
ocean seemed boundless: the instincts which natural 
relivion delights to rest upon gave Lim no assurance of 


he 


hope beyond the vrave: 


isitnot’ That of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness thro’ 
Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too, 


“The revelation of devout and learned 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burned, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned.” 
“T sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned to me 
And answered, myself'am heav'n and hell. 


And the problem of providence was as mysterious to 
him as the problem of the future. Against Paul's 
triumphant ‘* We Axnow that all things work together for 
wood to them that love God” put this pathetic attempt 
at trust in a Great Unknown: 

* The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the field, 
Knows gbout it all He knows—HE knows!” 

These pathetic echoes from a past so remote are pear 
at hand as the expression of every man’s uncertainty 
who, turning from the Sun of Righteousness, sees his 
own shadow, and wonders that bis path grows dark. 

ART IN CINCINNATI. 

Boston, New York, and the other cities of the East 
will have to look to their laurels. The Nine Muses 
appear to be goiog West, and Clio and Euterpe are 
hovering over Cincinnati if they have not already settled 
in it. How else are we to saecount for its new Music 
Ilall, the lfrgest and finest of its class in the country ; 
and its grand organ, one of the largest and best in the 
world aud its recent nob'e dedicatory festival, most suc- 
cessful musically of any yet given in America; and its 
art schools and institutes already an example to us all; 
and its present magnificent Loan Collection of potteries, 
paintings, jewels, carvings, manuscripts and other trea- 
sures? It really looks as if Cincinnati were perhaps 
destined to be the art city of the continent, 

The mere catalogue of the Loan Collection, an exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the Women’s Art Museum Asso- 
ciation, is a pamphlet of one hundred and thirty-six 
pages. The contributions are drawn exclusively from 
the homes of the city and the suburbs, and comprise 
some two thousand different objects. The representa- 
tion of the historic ;otteries is very rich, there is a 
great variety of choice glassware, with many rare em- 
broideries and laces, carvings in wood and ivory, old 
armor, tapestries, antique furniture, silver plate, etc. 
A very interesting department of the collection is that 
of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books from the pri- 
vate library of Robert Clarke, Esq.; amoog which are 
specimens of English, French, German, Dutch, Italian 
aod Persiau work of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
many of them beautifully iluminated. There is a cupy 
of ‘*Our Weekly Newes,” the first English newspaper. 
dated 1623; and also of ‘* Mercurius Publicus,” another 
English journal of 1660, in which is to be found tbis 
item: 

“ This week (according to a former Proclamation), several 
copies of those infamous Books made by John Goodwin and 
Jobn Mitton in justification of the horrid murther of our late 
glorious Soveraizn King Charles the First were solemnly 
burn'd at the Senior's-house in the Old Baily by the hand of 
the common hangman. 

Cisciunati taste in art, so abundantly attested in the 
furnishing of this Loan Collection, had large oppor- 
tunity afforded it for exercise in the matter of the great 
organ for the new Music Hall, which Mr. Nichols de- 
scribes in all its details, and with some attention to the 
general principles of organ building and playing as 
well. The instrument proper was built by Hook & 


Lean Erhibition, Cincinnati, 1878. Robert Clarke & Co 


The Cinetnnati Organ. By George Ward Nichols, Robert 
Clarke & Co. 
Ode for the Opening of the Cincinnati Musie Hall. By J. J. 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


Piatt. 


Hastings, of Boston; but the case, which is a work of 
art in unusual measure, is substantially a home prod- 
uct, its elaborate construction having been designed 
and its rich carvings executed by the teachers and pu- 
pils of the Cincinnati School of Design. On this case 
more than a hundred women labored, and the speci- 
men panels depicted in Mr. Nichols’s pages give an im- 
pressive idea of the grace and beauty of the whole. 
The design is symbolical, the material wild cherry, and 
the carvings are characterized by great variety, minute- 
ness a: d delicacy. The case is probably by far the 
finest in the country, suiting well the instrument it in- 
closes, 

Mr. Piatt’s Ode was not sung, we believe, at the open- 
ing of the Music Hall, though written for that purpose; 
sume difficulty having been found in arranging music 
for its expression. It is in five unequal stanzas, of 
which we copy one: 

“ To what civic Good or Grace 
Shall we dedicate the Place? 
To Art and Industry in friendly strife. 
Brightening and blessing life : 
To smiling Toil, electric-fingered Skill 
(Aladdin's light bidding by the huge bondman done, 
Dream-sandaled, tireless, still): 
To quick Invention's prompt device, 
With mechanism airy- nice, 
That, like the old fireside sprite, 
Makes the wan maiden’s task-work playful-brief, 
letting her sieep by night: 
To all that lathe and loom produce: 
To Flora’s garland, Ceres’ sheaf, 
And every fruit of soil and sun, 
(With the blithe vineyard's temperate juice): 
To Seulpture’s breathless-breathing charm, 
And Puainting’s mirror soft and warm : 
To each fair muse and every household grace: 
To Use and Beauty bound in one 
We dedicate the Place! 
But, first, to her, the Muse of Music, her 
W hose speech all spirita in earth and heaven know 
(The native tongue of each far-sundered nation). 
The loftieat, lowliest buman minister, 
Exalting pleasure, soothing woe, 
With heart, and voice, and ergan’s vast elation, 
To her shall be its con-ecration!" 


‘* Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory, and Other Ser 
mons,” by Henry A. Boardman, D.D., is issued by Lippin- 
cott & Co. Such volumes are doubtless prepared for the 
immediate congregation and friends of the preacher, and 
are called out by the devotion of those to whom the ser- 
mons have ministered comfort and strength. They are 
strong practical discourses upon important themes, the 
themes themselves being well chosen. 


Volume Second of ** The Complete Preacher ’’ contains 
sermons by illustrious preachers of this and other lands. 
The purpose is to include no sermons published in this 
country in any other form. Doctor Parker, of London, 
Canon Farrar, Pre Hyacinthe, Prof. Christlieb, Newman 
Hall and others represent the European pulpit; and Henry 
Ward Beecher, Joseph Cook, Drs. Deems, Duryea and Ar- 
mitage are among the Americans whose repute is conti- 
nental. The volume before us contains the sermons, pro 
and con, which introduced the Future Punishment debate. 
The periodical is a monthly, and is under the editorial 
supervision of Rev. J. K. Funk. 


‘ Bitseof Advice to Young Clergymen” is a valuable 
contribution for the instruction of a class of whom He- 
man Humphrey is quoted as saying, ‘It 1s surprising how 
many questions the inexperienced pastor desires to ask.” 
Such a one will find many of his questions answered here, 
without the embarrassment of asking,gnd many things 
are here suggested which his very inexperience has pre- 
vented the young clergyman knowing should be inquired 
about. The work isa collection of short papers by men 
whose success as pastors entitles them to speak and war- 
rants them a hearing. Many of them are men near at hand; 
their work is familiar to all; and the experjment can be 
made by many of seeing whether their practice confirms 
and illustrates their ** Bits of Advice.’’ The book is edited 
by B. F. Liepsner, A.M., and published by N. Tibballs & 
Sons. 


The first volume of the ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of His- 
tory” gives promise of a real addition to the literature of 
our young folks. ‘‘ The voyages and Adventures of Vasco 
Da Gama” was a theme well selected for the purpose of 
opening this series, for the story is comparatively little 
known, and has, we believe, never before been told in a 
style to commend it to youthful readers. The author, Mr. 
George M. Towle, is well known to our readers by the 
historical sketches which we have published from time to 
time from hig pen. He has seized the salient features of 
the romantic life of his hero, and made a story which for 
genuine interest ought to compete with the thrilling ad- 
ventures of imaginary heroes, and at the same time awaken 
an appetite for history which will so develop as not to be 
permanently satisfied with mere narratives of adventure. 
Pizarro is the next of the series, and is in press. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 

‘*Human Life and Its Conditions” is the title of a new 
volume of sermons by R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Only one of the sermons can be called new: 
that preached before the University, at St. Mary’s. Feb., 
1878. This and three others were the fruit of the author's 
position as select preacher to the University of Oxford 
during the vears IS76-78. The remaining discourses in the 
volume are ordination sermons preached upon several oc- 
casions, as meamote in one instance as 1560. There is noth- 
ing especially notable in these sermons of the worthy 


Dean. They are, of course, faultless in style, but in ne 
way remarkable. One cannot hinder a feeling of surprise 
that there should be no difference between the sermons of 
that learned center of English scholarship and the sermons 
of ascore of pulpits in New York and Brooklyn in the or 
dinary services of every Sabbath. If we analyze the 
readiness with which American preachers accept the vol- 
umes Of sermons issuing from the English press, we will find 
the reason, perhaps, most of all in the fact that whilst one 
is often disappointed as to originality and eloquence yet 
one is always sure that no sermon is so published except 
after the most careful preparation, and is the fruit of a 
scholarly training which may be trusted. Preachers of the 
Finglish church do not do their work under pressure as to 
time and are never careless; they know they are putting 
themselves on record before competent critics. (Macmil 
lan & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—A commentary on Spenser's Faerie Queene’’ 
soon appear in England. 
—~Mr. Spofford says only about one Congressman in ten 
uses the Congressional library. 
Chailes Quiet,” author of ‘‘ Studies in Verse,” is 
Charles H. Noyes, of Warren, Pa. 
—Houghton, Osgood & Co. have now ready “ Hammer 
smith,” the new novel of Harvard College life. 
—(rraetz s ** History of the Jews,” in eleven volumes, is 
to be reproduced in English in three volumes, 
--Five dollars, Mr. Bryant says, is more than he received 
on the whole edition of his first book of poems. 
—D. Lothrop & Co.'s next holiday gift-book will be an 
illustrated edition of ** Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 
—Levy, of Paris, will shortly publish, in two volumes, 
M. Jules Simon's work on ‘‘ The Government of M. Thiers.” 
Julius Caesar” and A Midsummer Night's Dream” 
are the latest additions to the Clarendon Press Series of 
Shakespeare's plays. 
—Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, the pastor of the Russian 
chapel in this city, intends to begin in the fall the publica- 
tion of an ** Oriental Catholic Magazine.” 


will 


-Mudie’s circulating library in London alone took one 
thousand copies of Mrs. Brassey's “‘ Voyage of the Sun- 
beam,” which Henry Holt & Co. are to republish. 

—John W. Lovell, of th’s city, has published an Amer- 
ican edition, in eight volumes, of **‘ Knight's Pictorial His- 
tory of England,” at the low prices of #10 and #12. 

—Of the 182 periodicals to be included in the forthcoming 
third edition of Poole’s “‘ Index to Periodical Literature,’’ 
all have been given out to be indexed except twelve. 

—The forthcoming volume of original poetry in the “* No 
Name Series” promises to be a fine literary success. A 
red. line edition of it will also be published for the holiday 
trade. 

—The refusal of the New York ‘* Observer” to publish 
an advertisement of ** Philochristus,” on the ground that 
it is a ‘* bad book,” is creating a good deal of quiet amuse- 
ment in literary circles. 

—The sale in London of the Hayley Papers brought 
together a notable company of buyers. The MS. of Cow- 
per’s “ Yardley Oak” brought £11, and that of * The 
Morning Dream,” £51 15s, 

—Mrs. Muloch-Craik has written and edited a ‘** Life and 
Remains of John Martin,” the schoolmaster poet, whose 
character and work are a subject of such peculiar interest. 
Hurst & Blackett, London, publish it. 

—A copy of the original edition of Shelley's C£dipus 
Tyrannus,” originally published by J. Johnson, of Cheap- 
side, anonymously, and suppressed by aldermanic inter- 
ference, recently sold in London for £25. 

—Mr. Bovyesen’s new story, ** Falconberg,” begins in the 
August number of “‘Scribner’s.”" It deals with the life of 
the Norwegians and Americans in the Northwest. In the 
July number of the same magazine Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
furnishes the last of his Rudder Grange stories, with the 
title, ‘‘ Pomona takes the Helm.” 

—It is said that J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are the financial power behind J. M. Stoddard & Co., of 
that city, in the heavy undertaking of reprinting the ‘* En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” The price of the English edition 
has been reduced from #9 to *. What effect this will 
have on the American enterprise remains to be seen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Rooma of paper will be ack.wwledged ita early 
subsequent issue. Publishers will enyer a faver by promptiy 
miviaing ua of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of pricea are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Advertiser's Manual. EK. N. Freshman & Bror. 
*A Modern Minister. Harpers. 
*ae You Like it.’ 


Rolfe, Ed. 


Boerdman, H. The Bible in the Counting 

Am Union. Th 
Cocker, W.J.. A.M...“ Punctuation.” & Co. 
The *Mre bury 's Ne Girt. .Carretons. 
George." Desecon Cranky. Author’ ‘Pub Co. 
Homer's lina,” J. R. ‘Boise. Ph.D... ws AC. 


Jlarvard and its Siarroundina 


King, Moses. 
. Kine, Harvard. 1 00 


Lee Hentz, Aunt Patty's se ree Bes.” 1 
Lockhart, L. Ww. Mine is Tht ne 
Keade, ‘has, “Phe ¢ ‘oming Man." e wy 
Rowley, Jus _A.,” settlement of the c ‘onetitution a5 
Sctenc: and Annual Kecord of.”’ . F. Baird, Ea. 
Harpers. 


Insurance Department Report.” 


Smyth, J. F..* 
J. B. Parmenter. 


Swinburne, A. Poems and pe." ..R. Worthington. 1 75 
Tenney, Aramenticus.” .. Lee & Shepard. 

he Standard Class Book.’ Bender. 

Thec Picture B. Lippineote & Co. Ta 
auaban, D. J ‘The Present ‘Trial of -Macmiiians. 
Webster. A., D..“ An Exegetical F. Chesaey. 


Wilson, Benjamin, ' * Studies in Luke. Wells & Co. 

We have also received current numbers of toe following pul!:- 
eations 

Amerecan Journal of Science and Arts. Agriculturist, 
Builder, Art Journal. Kaoker= Magazine, Gardeners’ Monthly 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, London Quarterly, Musica: 
World. Nature. Presbyterian Record, Penn Monthiv,. sunday Mawa- 
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Acligious Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND— Monsignor Capel on the Reunion of Christen- 
dom.—It will be remembered that a meeting was recently 
held at Oxford at which certain High Church dignitaries 
of the Establishment and certain Roman Catholic priests 
took into consideration the practicability of an organic 
union of both branches of the apostolic succession. Mon- 
signor Capel, the distinguished R. C. prelate, represents 
the unquestioned sentiments of the papacy respecting a 
movement of this sort in a recent discourse, from which 
we make the following synopsis : 

“The Roman Catholic Church could not witness such efforts 
without bidding them godspeed, and praying that it might 
be. Nevertheless, Roman Catholics must ask themselves 
what they are to think of this movement. . . . .. The 
essential characteristic of the Roman Catholic Church was 
that there was no appeal beyond ber decisions. She says in 
language that cannot be misunderstood that there can be no 
union between truth and falsehood; her teaching must be 
accepted in its entirety or wholly rejected. For that reason 
the doctrines of the Real Presence, of absolution, of the 
efficacy of prayers to the saints andjangels, and of her infalli- 
ble authority on earth, must be accepted, or there is no ad- 
mission into her fold. They stood before all the world 
making this as their first declaration, that the Roman Catholic 
Church was exclusive, and had no right to sacrifice a tittle of 
ber doctrines or authority. They must repudiate the theory 
that there were three branches, and no trunk. The creden- 
tials of the Roman Catholic Church were divine, and her doc- 
trines must be conserved to all ages. This was the one 
answer which the Roman Catholic Church could give to those 
who advocated the reunion of Christendom. In conclusion, 
Monsignor Capel said that those Roman Catholic priests who 
stood on the platform at Oxford were not there in a repre- 
sentative character, and he boped this would be understood 
by Roman Catholics.” 


ScoTrLanD.—A Somewhat Unlooked.for Result is an- 
nounced in the case of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson. In our 
last week's reports the U. P. Synod were about considering 
Mr. Ferguson’s appeal from the adverse decision of the 
Glasgow Presbytery: and the opinion was then expressed 
that the appeal would not be sustained. This course, as it 
seems, the Synod set out to take, sustaining the ;Presby- 
tery in the first count of the libel by a vote of 330 to 118. 
At this stage, however, a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with Mr. Ferguson on the matter; and this committee 
on bringing in its report turned the proceedings in an en- 
tirely different direction. For, at the conference, Mr. 
Ferguson stated it ‘‘ to be his deep conscientious conviction 
that while, in some things, he may go beyond the positions 
formulated in the Confession, he is in fundamental har- 
mony with its essential doctrines, and that, while he claims 
no liberty tp contravene the Confession, he claims the lib- 
erty of holding, on the basis of the Scriptures, views of 
truth that may go beyond it.” Hereupon the committee 
heard him on each of the points in which ‘his orthodoxy 
had been called in question, and on each and all his ex- 
planation was pronounced satisfactory. The Synod re 
ceived the report of the committee and forthwith adopted 
a resolution gently admonishing Mr. Ferguson, but accept- 
ing his explanation and reinstating him in the ministry. 
For the benefit of the many who are looking with curious 
interest upon the theological new departure which the U. 
P. Church is now taking, we give the resolution in full: 

“ The Synod expresses ite gratification with the report of 
the committee as indicating that Mr. Ferguson holds that 
Christ's satisfaction to divine justice consisted in the endur- 
ance of the holy indignation of God against sin, and in har- 
mony with this holds that the sole meritorious ground on 
which the sinner is pardoned, regenerated and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit and ultimately saved. is Christ’s sacrifice as it 
was completed on the cross. The Synod expresses regret that 
Mr. Ferguson has committed himself toa theory as to anni- 
hilation having been inevitable if Christ had not come; and 
that, while holding a final separation between the righteous 
and the wicked, involving blessedness on the one hand and 
condemnation on the other, he bas ventured on hypotheses 
as to the modes of judgment in the world to come. The 
Synod further regrets the course often adopted by Mr. Fer- 
guson in extending confessional language beyond confes- 
sional significance. Accepting the explanation of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s views on the great fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith, the Synod agrees that he be restored to the 
exercise of his ministerial functions. At the same time, 
without curtailing Mr. Ferguson’s liberty under the Stand- 
ards, and in view of the declaratory statement approved for 
submission to presbyteries and sessions, the Synod tenders to 
him solemn and affectionate admonition to present his doc- 
trinal positions in such a manner as to set forth their har- 
mony with the fundamental doctrines referred to in the first 
part of this resolution.”’ 


Professor Robertson Smith’s Case has now reached the 
General Assembly of the Free Church. The Presbytery 
and Synod, it will be remembered, had found the libel 
irrelevant. At latest reports the Assembly has voted 
upon two counts, finding the first, which charges Professor 
Smith with erroneous teaching as to the institution of the 
Aaronic priesthood, irrelevant; and the second, alleging 
unsound views as to the authorship of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, relevant, though only by a very smal] majority. 
Upon this action the London “Christian World” has the 
following suggestive comment: 

“When we recollect that it is in connection with Deuter- 
onomy that Mr. Smith's views have been considered most 
startling, that he*appears to have been vindicated on all 
other points, and that the majority against him even on the 
crucial question of the authorship of Deuteronomy was but 


23 ina very large house, we shall find reason to believe that 


the cause of intellectual freedom and candid though reverent 
inquiry has made progress in the Free Church.” 


FRANCE.—Sunday Observance at the Exposition.—lIt is 
creditable to the English and American exhibitors that 
they are taking steps to maintain in their part of the Ex- 
position a proper observance of Sunday, and especially 
gratifying that the most active part in the movement has 
been taken by an American—Mr. Wilson, of the Wheeler 
& Wilson 8. M. Co. The resolution moved by him at a 
meeting of the English, American and Colonial exhibitors, 
and afterwards circulated for signatures, is as follows: 

“That this meeting of exhibitors agree not to require the 
services of attendants in their several departments on the 
Lord's Day, or to expose their exhibite when doing so would 
require personal care or labor.” 

It is understood that on the Sundays since the meeting 
there has been almost entire cessation of business in the 


English-speaking departments. 


IraLy.—The Pope and Socialism.—Late dispatches from 
Rome announce that Pope Leo has sent a dispatch to the 
Emperor of Germany expressing his regret at the atrocious 
attempt on the life of His Imperial Majesty and has also 
directed Cardinal Franchi to dispatch urgent instructions 
to the Catholic clergy of Germany to use every effort to 
prevent the spreading of Socialism. His Holiness has had 
a long conference on the subject with Cardinal Ledochow- 
ski, Archbishop of Posen, to obtain exact information re- 
specting the Socialist party in Germany. 


GERMANY,—The central committee of Old Catholics at 
Munich lately called a meeting of all the Bavarian dele- 
gates at Munich on the 30th of May, in order to discuss the 
celibacy question, and to concert a common attitude on 
it at the coming synod. 


Sunday Labor.—A bill is now before the German Reich- 
stag which provides that 

“The settlement of the relations between industrialists 
and their workmen is a matter of free arrangement, subject 
to those limitations which are prescribed by the laws of the 
empire. Manufacturers may not compel their workmen to 
work on Sundays and festivals. Labor which, from the na- 
ture of the industry, cannot be postponed or suspended does 
not come under the foregoing regulation.” 


A Candidate for Martyrdom is Dr. Kalthoff, pastor of 
Nickern, who wrote to the church council declaring his ex- 
treme ritualistic views and daring it to prosecute him. The 
challenge was promptly accepted; he was temporarily sus- 
pended, and a substitute sent to his parish. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he continued to preach in the open air under the 
village tree, leaving his locum tenens to declaim to empty 
pews. The Consistory, strengthened for the occasion by 
the council of the provincial synod, summoned him to ap- 
pear before them. Dr. Kalthoff accordingly appeared and 
reaffirmed his denial of the authority of Holy Scripture, of 
the Bible miracles, of the Deity of Christ, of His resurrec- 
tion,"etc. ; whereupon he was deposed from the office of the 


ministry. 


AT HOME. 


Off for Japan.—lIt is said that Rev. T. 8. Tyng, rector of 
St. James’s Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Mass., and a 
grandson of Rev. Dr. 8. H. Tyng, of this city, has deter- 
mined to enter the missionary service in Japan, and that 
he will take his departure therefor very soon. 


Park Street Church, Boston, for the first time in its his- 
tory of nearly seventy years is wholly out of debt, and has 
money on hand to meet some needed repairs. The money 
to pay the mortgage of $12,000 was raised by the pasior, 
the Rev. Dr. Withrow, who called personally upon the 
members and obtained their subscriptions. 


A Faithful Sxrton.—Mr. George Baldwin, for twenty- 
five years sexton of the Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, has received from the congregation a silver set— 
pitcher, salver and goblet—in acknowledgement of his 
faithful service. During all this period Mr. Baldwin has 
been absent from church only seven Sundays, and of these 
absences six were caused by illness. 


The Tribulation of a Tall Missionary.—A missionary of 
the American 8. 8. Union in Nebraska, who has the mis- 
fortune to be six feet seven inches in stature, has found in 
his experience of putting up over night at the prairie log 
huts a literal fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecy : 

“For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself 
on it: and the covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it.” 

Anniversary Day in Brooklyn, E. D.—The Sunday- 
schools in the Eastern District of Brooklyn hold their 
anniversary on a later day than those of the city proper. 
This year it took place on Thursday, June 6th, and pre- 
sented very much the same features as the larger celebra- 
tion which we noted a fortnight since. In the parade 
there were about 16,000 scholars and teachers, the largest 
school being that of the Church of the Christian Endeavor 
(Dr. Edward Eggleston's), which numbered 1,300, 


The General Theological Seminary of the P. E. Church 
held its annual commencement in Trinity Chapel, N. Y., 
June 6th. Three essays were read by members of the 
graduating class, as follows: ‘‘Church Literature,” William 
M. Geer; ‘‘The Church and Education,” Robert 8. Gross ; 
‘Hellenistic Greek: Ite Influence on Christianity,” by Sam- 
uel Unsworth. The graduating class, numbering seventeen, 
received its certificates of graduation from Dr. Seymour, 
Dean of the Seminary and Bishop-elect of the diocese of 
Springfield. 

The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association held 
its annual meeting with the Congregational Church, at 
Sidney Plains, Delaware Co., N. Y., May 28, 20. Technical 


business was allowed but small space. Two sermons, an 
exegesis of thorough scholarship (on John xiii., 34, 35), 
essays, discussions, addresses with living themes succeed- 
ed each other rapidly during the six sessions; besides 
which an examination of a candidate for approbation to 
preach and the frequent devotional seasons always mark- 
ing the meetings of this body fully occupied the time. 
Favorable reports of church work and methods were ren- 
dered in behalf of most of the twenty-nine churches now 
included in the association. Some revivals were noted, 
and general participation in the Murphy temperance work. 


A Methodist Movement.—“ California Taylor” is a Mr. 
William Taylor of San Francisco, who believes that a good 
way of doing missionary service is to send out a colony of 
teachers, who can and will preach as the door may open. 
He has conducted work on this system in India, and, it is 
said, with good results. He has now organized a party of 
Methodists, young men and women, married and single, 
comprising graduates of Boston University and other 
similar institutions East and West, to go out to Central 
and South America under his auspices. They are to sail 
from New York about July 1. Talcahuano, Tacna, 
Iquique, Coquimbo and Valparaiso are among the points 
to be occupied. All instruction is to be given in English, 
and a full equipment of text-books is carmed out for that 
purpose. The teachers are guaranteed monthly wages, 
and the enterprise is made self-supporting. 


The General Congregational Association of Iowa held its 
Sith Annual Session May 3list to June 2d, at Tabor, the 
seat of Tabor College. Papers were presented as follows: 
* Temperance,” by Rev. A. L. Frisbie, Des Moines; *‘ Pas- 
torate versus Stated Supplies,” Rev. H. 8S. De Forest, Wa- 
terloo; *“‘ Eternal Punishment,” Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; * Irresponsible Evangelism,” Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
Davenport. Drs. Alden, of Boston, and Humphrey, of 
Chicago, presented the claims of the A. B. C. F. M., Sec. 
Powell that of the A. M. A., Dr. H. M. Storrs of the A. H. 
M. 8., and Dr. Brown of the Congregational Union. Ser- 
mons were preached by Rev. Clayton Wells, of Keokuk, 
and Dr. H. M. Storrs. The meeting of the State H. M. 
Society was held during the same time, and also meeting 
of Women’s Board of Missions. Also reports from insti- 
tutions of learning, including Tabor College, Iowa College 
and Denmark Academy. The new departure in Home 
Missions was considerately but courageously accepted and 
entered upon with hopes of increased efficiency. 


The debt-paying fever has seized the Belleville Avenue 
Congregational Church, Newark, N. J., of which the Rev. 
George M. Boynton is pastor. Last Sunday Mr. Kimball 
appeared in the pulpit, and after his usual stirring address 
went to work upon a debt of $20,000. At the morning 
service the sum of $12,500 was pledged, and in the evening 
a sufficient amount nearly to cancel the entire obligation. 
——While Mr. Kimball was doing this work in Newark, his 
friend and fellow-laborer, Mr. Roswell C. Smith, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Dr. Robinson's church in 
this city, was jsimilarly engaged only a few miles distant. 
By his efforts the Presbyterian churches of ville and 
South Orange were relieved, the one of a burden of $6,000 
and the other of $4,000.—-In Harlem the Presbyterian 
Church on Madison Ave. and 125th St. congratulates itself 
upon a like deliverance. Its liabilities were more than 
$80,000, of which $55,000 was represented by mortgage and 
$27,000 floating debt, the latter being all the time on the 
increase. To extinguish the amount the church was liber- 
ally helped by the estate of the late John C. Green. Last 
Sunday was observed by the congregation as a day of 
thanksgiving.——At St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, the sum 
of $15,000 required to make uf the indebtness, over and 
above Mr. Cutting’s generous donation, is very nearly sub- 
scribed. Only $3,500 remain to be provided for, and it is 
expected this will be raised during the present week. It is 
proposed to hold a jubilee (meeting on Friday evening to 
commemorate the event. 


The Baptist anniversaries were held this year at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 28, 29, 30. The first day was devoted to 
the affairs of the Publication Society; the second to the 
Home Mission Society; and the third to the Missionary 
Union. The Rev. C. W. Gardiner, of Cleveland, gave the 
address of welcome, in which he felicitously alluded to 
certain Southern delegates, presumably colored, as ‘‘ breth- 
ren who have been less favored than we, and whose faces 
the sun has kissed with a deeper smile.”” At the Publica- 
tion Society meeting papers were read on the relation of 
the press to the church, and the usual amount of routine 
business transacted, Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., of Pennsy!- 
vania, being elected President for the coming year. At 
the meeting of the Home Missionary Society it was decided 
to appoint a general superintendent of missionaries to the 
freedmen, and to codperate with the Southern Baptists in 
their home work. Resolutions were also introduced denounc- 
ing the transfer of; the Indians to the War Department. 
The Missionary Union at its meeting passed a resolution 
directing an inquiry into the expediency of sending to the 
East intelligent Christian laymen, practically trained in 
commercial farming and ‘the mechanic arts, who might 
instruct native Christians in various branches of industry, 
with a view of making them better able to support their 
pastors and schools, and generally in becoming more effi- 
cient agents in economic production. Resolutions were 
also adopted commending to the Baptist denomination the 
chapel at Rome, Italy, pro to be built by the South- 
ern Baptists and for which some $10,000 is still lacking. 
The Committee on Asiatic missions reported gratifyi 
progress; and on European missions that no essen 
change had been made and that the reports were encourag- 

. For the ensuing year the Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D., 
of Rhode Island was chosen Pres dent of the Society. 


For Gleanings see page 507. 
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Editorial 


Department. — Letters for 


this department, and manuscripts offered for | 
nati Enquirer. 


publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ 
Unaccepted ontaeias will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stam ps. 


Business Department. Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subsecrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, posat- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agenta. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Milestonary Associa- 
tion, 

The heaviest drafts upon the treasury of 
the Association begin now with the closing 
of the schools in the South and the return 
of our workers. Their small salarics must be 
paid to enable them to get back. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to ask the prompt aid of 
our friends, and all the more because the re- 
ceipta for the month of May are less than for 
the corresponding month last year. The fall- 
ing off is mainly in legacies, yet the pressure 
from the deficiency is none the less real. If 
the churches which have taken their collec- 
tions recently or executors having legacies 
in hand will forward them promptly, and if 
those, whether churches or individuals, who 
are purposing to send us money soon will 
send it without delay, we may be saved some 
embarrassment. We hope that not a single 
teacher's or preacher's claim will have to re- 
main unpaid a day beyond presentation. M. 
E. Strieby, Reade 8t., N. Y., Secretary. 


The American 


AN insane clarionet player bas just been ar- 
rested in New York. The fact that clarionets 
sometimes make the player crazy as well as 
the bearers will be a sweet crumb of revenge 
to many a suffering soul.—| Norwich Bulletin. 


The attention ef investors is called to 
the forty year seven per cent. bonds of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., Pennsylva- 
nia Division, advertised in another column 
by Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., cor. Wall 
and Broad Sts., N. Y., and Winslow Lanier & 
Co., cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts.. N. Y. The 
loan is for $10,000,000, and is secured by a first 
and only mortgage on all the property of the 
road in the State of Pennsylvani:. At the 
Stockholders’ Meeting in I877 a committee 
was appointed to estimate the value of this 
security, who subsequently reported its value 
to be more than double the amount of the 
mortgage. One half the loan is reserved for 
the payment of the Company's debéntures 
maturing in 1864. The remainder is now of- 
fered by the bankers named above in coupon 
bonds of $1,000 each and registered bonds of 
$5,000 each at par and accrued interest, and is 
recommended by them as a security of un- 
doubted character. 


‘*Never better than now,” is the re- 
port of all who have stopped this season at 
that excellent Hotel, the American House, 
situated on a wide street, convenient to busi- 
ness and places of amusement, fitted and fur- 
nished with every modern improvement, and 
kept in splendid style by an experienced land- 
lord, it would be difficult to find a better type 
of the American Hotel.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


For the phonograph to can up speeches and 
songs to be used when wanted was consid- 
ered very strange, but the title of an article 
in a music journal is, “Can the Old Love.” 
Is it possible to do this ?—({New York Graphic. 


A Perfect Horse Shoe. 


What experienced horsemen and veterinary 
surgeons say of it: “You have struck the 
right principle’ ‘The best shoe I have ever 
seen.” ‘The greatest real improvement in 
horse shoes since the first horse was shod.” 
Send for free illustrated pamphlet to the 
John D. Billings Patent Horse Shoe Co., 25 
Broadway, New York. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Maonomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right f®r Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 


Music teachers and students seeking the best 
instruction at moderate expense should address 
with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 


“The heat is insufferable! 
Bring me back, dear, the best Cojogne you 
can find in the city.” He brought J. & E. 
ATKINSON'S —fragrant, delicate and lasting. 


THERE was more noise, but leas music, in 
Noah's Arkestra than in Thomas’s.—{Cincin- 


Por particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


To prevent hair from coming out have it cut 
off close and wrapped up in paper.—{ Picayune’ 


The moat refreshing tollet article is H. F&F, 
Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair for em belliehin 
the hair and relieving etc. Price 
Atalil Drugeistse. 57 ith Ave., 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Princi- 
pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 
Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough prefaration either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied 
by Companiona, Tutors or Governesses of the 
highest reputation and ability. 

Parents can receive such isformation about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISS M. J. 
YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 


CELEBRATED STOKE [8 MILLER CO.'S 

Lajtes’, Misses’. Gent's and B ys’ Boots, Shoes 
and Gaiters. Excellent in quality, moderate prices. 
Patronize Miller & Co..349 B’wuy, Domestic Ba, N 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS for Summer Reading. 


SHOOTING STARS, as observed from the 
Sixth Column of the Times.”"" By W. L. 
ALDEN. With eight full page iiustrations by 
F. CHURCH. Square Paper, cta. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

“We congratulate the publishers on their an- 


nouncement. The book should sel! by millions,” — 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


CANOEING IN KANUCKHKIA; Or, The 
Haps and Mishupes, Afloat and Ashore, 
of the Statesman, the Editer, the Artiat 
and the Scribbler. Recorded by the Com- 
modore and the Cook, (Cc. L. NORTON and 
JOHN HABBERTON). New edition, §vo, u- 
lustrated, Doards, $1.25 

“ Entertaining, tresh, and full of wit.”"— 
erary Magazine. 
“ There ia no bieezier and better 


4“ Summer excursion than this volume.’ 
“It te a jolly sort of a book, and will act as a 
qpuntentortans to one with the biues.” — Boaton 
ave ier 


Yale Lit- 


Fur sale by all booksellers, and by the publishers, 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth New Vork. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. Her Letters and Memo- 
ries of her Life. Edited by EMMA STEBBINS. 
With a Portrait from a Photograph. a Heliotype 
of the Portrait-bust by Missa Stebbins, and a 
Pictare of Miss Cushman’s Newport Villa. 

1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, 92.50. 


“It ts by all odds the most delightful en ge ad 
= an American woman that has ever been wri 
n.’'— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, author of “Tena 
Great Religions,” etc. 1 vol., 2mo., $2.00. 


CONTENTS.—John A. Andrew; Dr. James Free- 
man; Charlies Sumoer; Theodore Parker; Dr. 8. G. 
Howe; Dr. William K lery Chaaning; Dr. Walter 
‘ ‘hanning and some of his Contemporartes: Dr. K. 
Gannett; Rev. Samue! J. May; Dr. Susan Dimock: 
George Keats; Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge ; George 
D. Prentice ; Junius Brutus Booth, the elder; Wash- 
ington and the Secret of 3 Influence; A Tercen- 
tenary Address on Sbakes Rousseau; The 
Heroes of One Country Tow Town: William Hull. 


WATCH AND WARD. 


A Novel. By HENRY JAMES. Jr. $1.35. 
An admirable book for summer reading. 


*,* For sale by all Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


Bond &t., N. announce 


§} Cranky, the old 
Ready. Universe of Language.. eee - 1% 
Bu historical . 1 
Satchel Travelier’s Grab-Bag | 
Series, 
nt’- Bi 
Manuscript Paper. per ream.......... 


New Pian of and Catalogue free. 
BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 
BOOK John R. Anderson, 


Beekman St. JN. Y. 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NUA ‘ORD OF SCIENCE AND 

OR 1877. Prepared by Pror. 
-PENCER F. BAIRD, “ecretary of the “mithsonian 
Institution, with the Assistance of some of the 
mist ~~ Men of science in the United 

States. Large }2m, Cloth, $2.10. (Uniform with 
the 1* i671, 1872, 187A, IST4, 1875, and 1876.) 
Il. 

SHAK ESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Edited with Notes, by WILLIAM J. KOLFE, A.M... 
formerly Head Master of the High Scho |, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. lémo, Cloth, 

centa. 

Uniform with Rolfe'’s English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice.—Julius (waar. -The Tem- 
eset.—-Henry Viil.—Richard Il.—Macbeth.—A 

idseummer Night's Dream.—Henry V.—Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems.—(tiray's Select Poems. 
Square ifmo, Cloth, lilustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the 
Author of “The Member frum Paria. 4to, 
Paper, 10 centa. 


THE COMING MAN. 
S2mo, l’aper, 20 cents. 
v. 
HOLLY'’S MODERN DWELLINGS, Mod. 
ern Dwellings in Town and Country. adapted to 
American Wanta and C!imate. In a Series of One 
Hundred Origina! Designs, comprising Cottages, 
Villas. and Maosions. With a Treatise on Furni- 
tare and Decoration. By H. HUpsON HOLLY, 
Svo, Cloth, $4.00. v1. 


Lj Lb & -ENG- 
Ist EXIC Compiled by 

GEORGE LIDDELL. D D., Dean of © briet é 
acd RoBERT ScorTrT, Db. Dean of Rochester, late 
Master Balliol Sixth Kdition, Revised 
and Augmented. Sheep, $11.00. Abridged, 
Fdition, small 4to, Halt Leather, $2.45. 

Vil. 


THe Book. By th 
uthor of Books of “ Health,” of 
Paper, 25 cents; Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 
TH VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENG- 
ER.” The Atiantic; an Account of the Genera! 
Results of the Voyage during the year 1873 ana 
the early part of the year i876. By Sir C. Wy- 
VILLE THOMPSON, F.K.S. pin a Portrait of the 
Author, many Colored Ma Temperature 
Charts, and iustrations. Published by Author- 
ity of the Lords of the Admialty. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 


By CHARLES READE. 


LX. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The 
ofa Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. 
VicToR HvuGo, Author of The Toilers of the 

“ Ninet -Three, " &c. lliustrated, rts 
1. §vo, Paper, 25 cents each. Com plete ito 
one volume, 10 centa 
xX. 

HILL’S RHETORIC. The principles of Rhe- 
toric, and their Application. By ADAMS 8. HILL, 
Boylston Professor of Khetorie and Oratory in 
Harvard College. With an Appendix c mprisaing 
General pase for Punctuation, i2mo, Half 
Leather, $1.) 


DE! MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of 
By JAMES DS MILLE, M.A. i2?mo, 
0 


XII. 
THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The 
Etbics of schoo! Relations. By JoHN KENNEDY, 
lostructor in Teachers’ Institutes. lé6émo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 
Xill. 


HI RY OF THE BROLISH FROPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GR or of ° 
Short History of the Stray 
Studies from England and Italy.” In Five V«\- 

umes. l.and Il.are now ready. 8vo, 
Cioth, $2.50 each 


STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH, Head Master of King Ed- 
ward's School. HKetford. Engiand. With Cul- 
ored lIllastrations from laxman'’s Designs. 
16m0, Cloth, $1.25. 


xv. 


A PRIMER OF BN@LISN LITERA- 
TURE. Komance Period. By EvGene LAw- 
RENCE. Ym, Paper. 7%) cents. Uniform with 
Lawrence's Primera of Greek, Latin, and Medieral 
LAterature. 

XVI. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND 
THE EAST. Harover’s Hand-Book for tray- 
ellers in Eurepe and the Fast: being a guide 
through Great Britain aod Kel- 
gium, Holland, Germany Egypt, ria, 
Turkey, Greece yrol, “pain, us- 
sia, Denmark. Norway. an? Sweden. By W. PEM- 
BROKE FETRIDGE With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Seventeenth Vear (187s). In three Vol- 
umes. I2mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Ferm, $3 0 
per Volume. 


Vou. L.—Great Ireland, 
atum, Hol.and 


Vor, UL. Italy. Ezypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 


Vou. Tyrol, 
way. Sweden, Kussia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
speciftted. 


France, Bel- 


Denmark, Nor- 


Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. LOCKHART, 4 cents. 


A enter Miniater. iNustrated. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. L, SH cents; Vol. 11., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox. Pitman. 
WwoobD. WW cents. 


By JOHN BERWICK HAR- 


Esther Pennefather. By ALICE PERRY. 175 cents. 


Justine’s Lovers. © centa. 
Is*He Popenjoy? By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 cts. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary CrecIL Hay. 
20 cents. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mre. H. Lovetr CAMERON. 
cents. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
35 cents. 


By Mrs. LEITH. ADAMS. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


20 cts. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 2% cents. 


Georgie's Wooer. 
A Sussex Idy!. 


Seven Years and Mair. By ANNA T. SADLIER. 


2 cents. 
By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 35 cente. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. MEADE. 
By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. 


WALTER BESANT and JAMES Rick. With 
cents. 


25 centa. 


lilustrations. 


[PW HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mau (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the matl), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE mated free on receipt 
of Nwne Cents. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


Sunday-School Lessons in Luke 
Begin July 1. 
IN GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyman Abbot's Commentary 


ON THE 


COSPEL OF LUKE. 
Seo. Ilustrated. Price $1.50. 


Of a previous volume in this popular series, the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL, edited by Dr. VIN 
OENT. has said : “ For typographic Snish, pictoria! 
embellishment and rich- 
ness, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it.” 

Rev. Dr. R. 8. STORRS considers it *  thorcaghly 
vitalized with indepeodent and helpful force. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


HE *“Crewn Editienus.”’ per yolume. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 5 vole 
t. ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 
BBON’S Roms. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELFING Phila. 


A MILLAN & CO.’s 
eral Catalogue of books in al! depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST., New York. 


To the Stockholders of the 
McKILLOP AND SPRAGUE COMPANY. 

A Meeting of the Stockholders of the McKillop 
and Sp e Company, cailed at the 
office of the Company, IS Worth Street, in the 
New York, on Wednesday, June 26th, 1878, 


“Object of the meeting is to reconsider 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said Co 
peny held August 2ist, 1877, to considera srepeet- 

ion to increase the amount of the Capita! Stock of 
said Company, so that said amount shai! be there- 
after five bundred thousand dollars, divided into 
one thousand shares of five hundred dollars each, 

and to transact any other business that may be 
brought before said meeting of Stockholders, 
ALFRED W. WORTHLEY, 
LESTER M. CLARK, 
H. ARCHE 
ALBERT PALMER. 
Dated New York, June ‘st, 1878. 


New Music Books 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies. #2.50 Boards 
or $3 Cloth.) By W. H. CLARKE. The best 


collection of Reed Organ Music. Choice selec- 
tions, very well arranged. 


Johnson’s_ New Method for Thorough Base. 
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Vor. XVIL, No. 24. 


We. Heecher at Springfield 


REUNION OF THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC. 

[The usually quiet city of Sp: ingfield, Mass., was in a 
stir of excitement on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week, the occasion being the respective reunions of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Of the two celebrations the latter, though marked 
by less outward show, excited the larger degree of enthu- 
siasm. There was no more military display than a few 
tattered banners and a flute corps, and vet the streets were 
thronged with a far greater crowd than on the day before, 
and the City Hall was wholly insufficient to hold the mul- 
titude that poured through its doors. Much of this inter- 
est was, no doubt, due to the presence of the veterans 
themselves, and the inspiring recollection of their service 
in the dark days of the country. Of their devotion the 
frequent crutches, empty sleeves, and bullet-torn flags 
were a sensible and pathetic reminder. Their heroism and 
achievements furnished a fit text to the orator of the day. 

No less degree of interest, however, was excited by the 

selection of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as orator, and 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard as poet. Mr. Stoddard is a writer 
of strong and forcible verse, and furnished a contribution 
on “* The Victories of Peace” worthy of the occasion. We 
only regret that the limits of our space do not allow its 
publication. It was full of poetic spirit and elevated senti- 
ment, and reached a stirring clumax with the significant 
phrase, 
“God gave the Old World to kings— He kept the New for man.” 
As to Mr. Beecher, we have the word of one of the local 
papers, the Springfield ** Union,” that “ he is an old favor- 
ite in this section, and is sure of an enthusiastic reception 
whenever he appears on a Springfield platform,” and of the 
other, the ** Republican,” that *‘Mr. Beecher’s address, 
with little endeavor after oratoric fervor or grace, captured 
the most enthusiastic applause of the audience.’ These 
allusions, however, inadequately represent the demon- 
strative enthusiasm that prevailed. Mr. Beecher, being 
introduced as the man who, at the darkest period of 
our late history, left his quiet home and presented our 
cause to the people of England as no other man could 
have presented it, was vociferously received, the veter- 
ans rising to their feet and giving him cheer upon 
cheer. At very brief immtervals throughout his speech 
he was interrupted with applause, and not infrequently 
was obliged to cease speaking to allow the excitement and 
enthusiasm to spend itself. At the words “The South 
was wrong, the North was right,” the applause was 
immense; and when, alluding to the practice of decorating 
Confederate graves on the same day with those of the 
Northern soldiers, he declared, ** Not with my right hand 
chaplets for soldiers of freedom, and my left chaplets for 
soldiers of disruption, rebellion and slavery!” the house 
fairly rang with shouts and cheers. At the conclusion of 
the address, it being seemingly impossible for the enthu- 
siasm to find an outlet in any ordinary way, it was pro- 
posed by Gen. Barnum that the audience should rise and 
repeat in unison the words: ‘I thank you,” as expressing 
their appreciation of Mr. Beecher’s remarks. This being 
done with great vigor and unanimity, Mr. Beecher happily 
responded by saving that he had the advantage of his au- 
dience, having received 5,000 thanks while they would have 
but one to divide among all. 

We give in full Mr. Beecher’s oration, confident that its 
treatment of the vital questions of the day will make it 
especially interesting even to those who take the slightest 
interest in public affairs.) 

MR. BEECHER’S ORATION. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: Before I uttera 
word of that which I have prepared allow me to respond 
in one single particular to the remarks that have just 
fallen from Geveral Slocum. He is right in saying that 
the weight of the English nation was against us in the 
war: but he inadvertently phrased 1t wrong when he 
said that the common people of Eogland were opposed 
to us. It was just they that held the government of 
England in check. But for the great mass of the com- 
mon people of England we should have been involved 
in foreign difficulties which, added to our other diffi- 
culties, might have sunk us—though I do not believe 
that this Union would have gone down even with tbe 
South and England on top of it! Of the weavers, of 
the day-laborers, in all central England, I bear this wit- 
ness: that while the cannon was shutting up their doors 
and bringing the unwelcome wolf in at the window, 
they stood, in poverty and almost starvation, loyal to 
the North and faithful to the very end. ‘To the indus- 
trial classes of England we owe it that Great Britain’s 
hand was not added to the treacherous hand of the 
South in destroying the great Union of this land, 

I return my thanks to you, gentlemen, for the honor 
conmerred in my appointment to address you upon this 
occasion. Ido not belong to the number who have for- 
gotten the weary days of war. There was an early day 
when our countrymen in the North looked upon mil:- 
tary parades as so many masquerades and upon officers 
walking the streets in uniforms as gay butterflies. 
There came another day and another feeling. We saw 
our streets filled with swift-moving regiments, and 
cheered their departure to the field with profound grati- 
tude and boundlessenthusiasm. Year by year an officer 


returned from the field was honored, and privates were 
lauded as brave defenders of their country. The 
wounded and maimed were objects of active sympathy. 

Who will forget the eagerness of each day in the long 
peril, the sickening suspease, the almost beart-breaking, 
the shame and sorrow, the joy and glorious tumult of grat- 
ulation which accompanied the long history of the army 
of the Potomac, its disasters, its bloody drawn battles, 
its delays, its. slowly-earned honors, its final victories? 
The names of Scott, McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burn- 
side, Hooker, Meade and Grant are more than names of 
men—they are the symbols of periods in our war history. 

When the war was over, and its heroic men came 
hack to civil life, there were mo places too good for 
them, no bonors too bright. But pew growths are 
pushing up from the bottom of society, and the genera- 
tion that knew you is fast passing away. The scenes 
are growing dim in the past, and already men are court- 
ing popularity by doing despite to the army and to the 
men that saved this nation. Jam not of their number. 
To-day I do homage to the heroic men who have saved 
the constitution, the unity of the States, the honor and 
power of the nation; who have revolutionized the 
industry and political economy of the continent, saved 
the age from the corruptions of slavery, secured for 
labor a noble career, and given to the rights of men— 
of common men, of laboring men, the’ world over—an 
impulse and guarantee unknown before. 

It is said that the pen is mightier than the sword. 
That depends on circumstances, gentlemen! Some- 
times the pen, sometimes the sword, is mightier ; but 
there come times when both together do the work which 
neither of them can effect alone. If it was the pen that 
sharpened our swords before the war, it has been the 
sword that has sharpened the pen since. 

It was yours, gentlemen, to belong to a period in 
which we were like to lose all the fruits of civilization. 
That which the school, the pulpit, the forum had sown, 
the pen could not reap. Then was fulfilled gloriously 
the prophecy of old, and the sword became a sickle, and 
reaped the harvests that were ready to perish ! . 

The desire to bea) the wounds of war, the wish to 
conciliate and reunite those who have been at strife, is 
both humane and patriotic. But the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion may not be wisely guided: It certainly wil! not be 
if it glozes over the criminality of those who led the 
country into this conflict ; if it forgets, or calis by any 
soft name, the crime of disruption and disunion. The 
virtue and rectitude of the endeavor to maintain unity 
and law must never be forgotten. The valueto America 
and to universal civilization of the results of the war 
must not be softened or hid away. It began as a war 
for the union of the United States, it ended as a war for 
emancipation and liberty. It began on the Southern 
part as a war in defense of’a civilization based upon 
slavery ; itended as a war for free labor and the labor- 
ing man. The internal policy of this country was un- 
dergoing a change fatal tohumanity, You have restored 
it to health! The constitution was wasting away with 
consumption, Black blood was circulated through it. 
By your surgery the danger has passed. Our lungs 
breathe pure air. Our hearts send vitalized blood to 
every member. Health and vigor are restored ! 

The recognition of these truths ought not to be, mat 
not be, a cause of offense to anybody. Taunts, vainglo- 
rious comparisons, depreciation of the vigor and bravery 
of the enemy, and whatever springs from hatred, re- 
venge, or selfishness should be buried. But bonest 
truth sbould be fearlessly spcken. The South, how- 
ever, gentlemen, was wrong. The North was right. 
This must stand out as clear as the sun, benceforth and 
forever more. We admit the bravery of Suuthern men; 
the gallantry of their officers; the skill and genius of 
their great geverals. But it was bravery, skill and 
genius exerted in a bad cause. 

We admit that to the men of the South their cause 
seemed to be that of liberty—that they were sincere aud 
honest. But sincerity does not change facts. If their 
minds were darkened to the reality of underlying ten- 
denc'es, it is all the more important that history should 
disclose them. We willingly accredit them with creat 
mil tary virtues. But we deny to their leaders, to their 
cause, all political wisdom. The South from 1840 
sought wropg ends by wrong methods, The war was 
the resalt of Southern heresies. In the whole history of 
human procedure there were never more bluoders com- 
mitted than by Svuthero statesmen. The conduct of 
kings and nobles preceding the great French revolu- 
tion was not more unwise, more fatal to their own in- 
terests, than the steps taken by the South for a quarter 
of a century before the war. 

These things are of such importance to mankind that 
we cannot afford to Jet them lie unheeded. We shall 
not reap the fruits of victory if we suffer these things to 
be forgotten. We shall wrong the memory of the dead 
if we admit the equality of those who fell in a good 
cause and those who fell in a bad. Personally, one may 
have been as good as another. But, as representatives 
of a great principle, one fought for darkness, and the 
other for light; one strove for slavery, and the other for 


liberty. Admit that they thought themselves soldiers 
of freedom, that does not change the nature of things. 
Men may believe that they are sailing for a safe harbor 
while great undercurrents are driving them mght upon 
the rocks, Whatever was the personal rectitude, sin- 
cerity, heroism, of the individuals of the Southern army 
they were swept on by the great under-influences of 
evil which overrule] their will, and made them the un- 
conscious soldiers of despotism. 

We dishonor our dead when we make no distinction 
between those who died for liberty and those who died 
for slavery. Reconciliation purchased by rubbing out 
the whole meaning of the war, the moral significance of 
its resulte, the grandeur to mankind of its influences, is 
not a compromise, but surrender. If it brings peace, it 
is the ignominious peace of death. I am willing to 
strew flowers upon the graves of Southern soldiers as 
men, and at appropriate times, under the influence of 
that generous sympathy which we cherish for all man- 
kind; but not as soldiers, not as the defenders of a lost 
cause that was rightly lost; not on the same dsy with 
the fallen champions for liberty! Not with my right 
band chaplets for soldiers of freedom, and my left chap- 
lets for soldiers of disruption, rebellion, and slavery! 
Is it becoming that we should by such actions testify to 
the world that the whole difference between slavery ard 
liberty is only the difference of the left and right hands 
—a mere difference of degree and not of kind? 

It is for you, gentlemen of the Army of the Potomac, 
to resist such criminal folly; to lift up the true meaning 
of the war so high that no dust should obscure it: and, 
as by your heroic service you bave become an example 
to our youth in courage and self devotion, so you should 
be their instructors in the everlasting principles of truth, 
equity and liberty which underlaid the war, and with- 
out which it was not a grand sacrifice, but a gigantic 
butcbery. It was gloriously mght for you and for the 
great slumbering brotherhood of your fallen companions 
to proffer all for the constitution, for the unity of 
national life; sternly refusing to Europeanize this 
contivent, and split it up into a swarm of stinginy, 
quarreling States, with boundary lines tbat never cool- 
ed, with strife forever inflammatory and incendiary! 
The North was bound by the highest rectitude, when 
the divine opportunity came, to wipe out slavery, aud 
by emancipation here to lift the condition of labor over 
the whole wérld. This is not a matter to be muffled up 
and softened—by us at any rate. It would consign us 
justly to everlasting contempt to be ashamed of or in- 
different to the brightest page of modern bistory. No 
war of all time was so needless on the part of the South, 
und none so indispensable and honorable on the part of 
the North. 

When Prussia shifted the center of the German Em- 
pire no great change was wrought io the condition of 
mankind. The imperial crown of Germany, before in 
Austria, went over to Prussia, That was all. Laws, 
policies, governments, remained the same. But our 
great war revolutionized the affairs of half a continent 
to the very foundations. The South was aristocratic. 
It must inevitably be democratic. It had a false system 
of servile labor. It bas changed it to free labor. Its 
whole organization of society was affected by its hereti- 
cal political economy. That is regenerated, The 
springs are changed. The fountains out of which its 
life was flowing were poisonous. The prophet has 
thrown salt therein, and they now flow with life and 
health. On these new foundations we greet the rising 
S_uth, and with cordial coafidence and fraternal sym- 
pathy rejoice to see ber sons aguia io the halls of legisla- 
tien, and to join with herin a generous emulation for 
the fulure glory and strength of our Union undivided 
and indivisible ! 

With these remarks I dismiss the past, and turn to 
the present and to the future. I have already spoken 
of the changed feeling of the public toward soldiers. It 
may be ca.Jed the decay of the military spirit ia the 
North. The tire which flamed forth for a few years has 
well-nigh burned out. We have returned to our looms, 
our plows, our ships. Our young men are becoming 
engrossed in the arts of peace; and since military life is 
not profitable in the market, nor popular just now iu 
politics, itis dying out of our favor and out of public 
thought. This is greatly to be deplored. Some one 
should speak. Clergymen wiil not, because they are 
the messengers of peace. Politicians will not, because 
just now it will lose votes to either party that advocates 
the army; fer the slight symptoms of socialistic fever 
which are creeping upon the labur party raise au ap- 
prebension that the chief functions of an army hereafur 
will be to defend the order of society against the viw- 
lence of riotous reformers, and against tumultuous 
strikes that interrupt internal commerce and carry co - 
fusion to every form of business, But these are the very 
reasons Why some one should call public attentiou to 
the danger of suffe:iug the military spirit of the North 
to decay. 

The history of armies and wars in Enrope inspired 
Our fatbera with a just fear of large standing armies. 


| They are dangerous alike in monarchies and in democ- 
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racies; but it is by an abuse of a good and a necessary 
thing. Things are dangerous in the proportion in 
which they are good. Weakness never alarms men: it 
is power that makes them afraid; and in this world 
there is nothing good that has not power within it. 
Armies -are good; but they are powers capable of tbe 
utmost evil. 

So long as society is made up of large multitudes of 
ignorant men who dwell in the sphere of appetite and 
passion, and who are not sensitive to reason and moral 
influence, it must be prepared to deal with such men 
by the motive which they can feel—physical force. If 
men will keep the road by their eye, all the better. If 
they are blinded, or they will not see, then the thorn- 
hedce must be planted on each side of the road, that 
they may know when they are stepping off. 

The world is not yet Christian enough to trust the 
Sermon onthe Mount as our only policy. If men will 
not respect each other's property, liberty and rights by 
moral suasion, they must be compelled to do so by 
physical suasion. The existence of a well-regulated 
army stands upon the same grounds as the existence 
of a municipal police, or a rural constabulary force. 
To withdraw all physical force from society would 
leave it a prey to lawless and violent men and would 
bring on a carnival of crime. But to secure the best 
eff. cts of a military organization it should be surrounded 
with a military public spirit. Every soldier should be a 
citizen, every citizen sbould be a soldier, An army 
ought pot to be a body foreign to the community in 
_which it exists, but sprung from it, belonging to it, and 
continually returning to it, and penetrating it with its 
spirit. The citizen ought not to go far to become a 
soldier. If it could be done, it would be a wholesome 
education to require every young man to spend two 
years of his early life in the camp under rigorous mili- 
tary education. Health, regularity, subordination, 
prompt obedience, a facile carriage of the body, beside 
the kaowledge of military affairs, would, im the long 
run, repay for the abstraction of so much time from 
business. If that may not be thought of in our land, 
then military drill should constitute a part of our whole 
academic system. Every college and every large acad- 
emy should give to its students the knowledge and dis- 
cipline which military life requires, It ought not to be 
optional. It should be a part of duty enforced. There 
was hope at the close of the civil war that this was to be 
secured Officers of experience were assigned tomany of 
our colleges, aod arms provided. But it is to be feared 
that the zeal has cooled, and military dri!l languishes, 

There is to be no more war! This is the thought of 
men: and I believe there will be no more war between 
the North and the South, in this generation. If there 
is, you may be sure that it will not be brought on by 
Southera meu, You may be sure that it will not be 
brought on by Northern svuldiers. You may be sure 
that it will not be brought on by any man who ever did 
vo into the tield, or who ever wants to. And the feeling 
of men is that there will be no more war. The Indians 
are far away! Not even the biennial rumor of the 
Fenians hovering along our northern boundary arouses 
our fears. Our security 1s assured, and military drill is 
burdensome, 

The State military system deserves to be more thor. 
oughly developed. For, though it will never secure a 
prof ssional education of officers and mep, it will secure 
the materials out of which, should war come, might be 
built up ano efficient army. 

The rise and spread of tastes for manly and vigorous 
exercise of every kind is a matter for gratulation. What- 
ever shall bring men out of dissolving ease, out of rou- 
tine industry, fire their ambition, tighten their muscle 
and cleanse their brain, should be encouraged. A ro- 
bust and vigorous generation of men will furnish the 
proper material for armies should the times require 
them; avd though aptness in the use of weapons, facility 
in riding and skiff in ul) athletic exercises are not of 
themselves a sufficient training, they yield a preparation 
by means of which military organization can quickly 
produce good soldiers. 

In the important respect of military training we may 
draw lessons of wisdom from the Southern States. 
They are doing their duty. Ir almost every Southern 
State, if not in every one, excellent military academies 
are established, and are flourishing. In many the sys- 
tem of education will compare favorably with our gov- 
ernment academy, or with any foreign school for mili- 
tary training. For this they are to be commended, and 
for neglecting it we of the North are to be blamed. 

If these views shall seem to any to be an ioculcation 
of a warlike spirit, inconsistent with modern civiliza- 
tion and at war with the whole genius of Christianily, 
I reply that in America military education is more likely 
to prevent fighting than to produce it. To prepare for 
war is often the way to prevent war. Those who most 
ardently long for peace—and we count ourselves fore- 
most among them—will best secure it by cultivating the 
military spirit. With bad and ignorant men impunity 
is opportunity. 

Wars are among the most grievous burdens which 


mankind bear. By every just means their frequency 
should be diminished and their scope limited. But 
wars are inevitable until justice prevails, until ignorance 
is enlightened, until the brutal forees of society are 
purged ouf, until industry is freed from unjust re- 
straints; and to decry war witbout raising human na- 
ture above the apimal line is to oust the surgeon and 
leave the cancer. 

We are to bear in mind that as this nation increuses 
in population, in resources and in political power, the 
sources of danger multiply aod demand of our people 
a corresponding energy in government, within constitu- 
tional bounds, 

We are approaching a period in which men must con 
sider the duties and limits, as well as the rights, of 
property. The wealth of the future is to be without 
parallel, The skies, the sea, the soil, under the drs- 
coveries of science, are, as it were, recreated. The 
development of machinery bas, in effect, multiplied the 
population ten thousand fold. Fortunes are to be 
amussed. by multitudes of men, of fabulous magnitude. 
The combinations of capital are to go on beyond the 
power which we have to foresee and predict. Insensi- 
bly we are rearing up, under rames of commerce, vast 
forces which must become political forces. The rail- 
way system of the United Staies is one of the grandest 
developments of modern civilization 1m its relation to 
convenience and wealth. Ip its reflex i: fluence it bus 
augmented, enlarged, the scale of human Ihife. Our feet 
have become wings. We each have the huodred hands 
of Briareus. Time bas been augmented. If a penny 
saved is a penny carved, how much more hours, days 
and months! ‘The final results, however, are not 
doubtful! 

But mediately society is developing new problems; 
it is moving through untried ways. Many evils will 
arise. Mistake is the mother of wisdom. We are jeal- 
ous of political power. We will not suffer any man, 
nor any combination of men, to gain and wield all the 
political power of which they are capable. We stop 
men short of their capacity. We compel them to walk 
between walls, and limit their liberty for the sake of 
greater average liberty. But, shall we permit the de- 
velopment of wealth, in few hands, especially in the 
hands of artificial individuals, in corporations, or in 
allied families, without jealousy and without limit? 
Minor corporations are held in check by salutary laws, 
But, are continental corporations, the vast railways, 
with enormous capital, liable to exert no dangerous in- 
fluence? At present the rival interests and conflict of 
these roads are a sufficient check. But will it always 
be so? The combined capital of four roads runniag 
westward from the Atlantic must bea thousand mill- 
ion dollars, The relation of this gigantic sum to the 
States through which the roads run, to their army of 
employees, to the Legislatures, aud even, indirectly, to 
the constitution of courts and appointmeat of judges, 
is but a small part of their possible power. The pos- 
session of the federal government becomes every year 
more and more an object not alone of ambition but 
of commercial importance. 

The days are pear at hand when money is to bear a 
relation to politics scarcely yet suspected, notwithstand- 
ing our recent experiences of corruption. If it were 
the interest of these four vast corporations that a certain 
policy should be pur-ued, and that certain men should 
be put in power to execute them, their concentrated 
councils and their enormous wealth and influence would 
go far to counterbalance all resistance. I do not assail 
the system of the general management of rai}roads. 
They are young; they are lion cubs; and it 1s wise to 
consider, while we play with them as kittens, what they 
will do when their nails and teeth are grown and their 
hauoches are strong! 

W hile the developments of enterprise and wealth are 
giving extraordinary force to the top of society, there 
has already set in a movement below, of the great mass 
of working men, which cannot at present be calculated. 
We may be sure of two general results: (1) That this 
socialistic movement will not, in the end, secure those 
radical changes in society which they are now avowedly 
seckiog; and (2) that they will become a disturbiog 
force, both in the realm of industry and of politics, ia 
the vain endeavor which they will make to secure those 
ends. 

Tbe movement, which is variously denominated com- 
munism, socialism, or the labor party, or workingmen’s 
party, is not of American origin. It was born on the 
continent. But there it is wide-spread. At present in 
America it is in the bands largely of our emigrant pvpu- 
lation. But it has bebind it, in Europe, a vast sympa- 
thetic force. It has the vigor of youth and the intensity 
of fanaticism on its side. It bas more. It seeks some 
ends that ought to be gained, It aims at some wrongs 
that ought to be redressed. There are changes in so- 
ciety which selfishness will resist, but which must in- 
evitably take place. In these respects it has strength. 


Its social philosophy, if the crude theories may be dig- 
nified with the name, is its weakest point. : 
The attempt to reorganize industry, commerce and 


government, not by gradual unfolding, but, upon a gen- 
eral theory, involving a radical reconstruction, is an ab- 
surcity only this side of insanity. There is no daoger 
in the final results. But intermediately there is great 
danger. The movement is likely to draw to itself the 
indolent, the corrupt, the industrious poor, not eolight- 
ened, the laboring men by whom the great manufactur- 
lug iuteresis of the world are conducted, and who are 
without real estate or capital. It will tend to organize 
labor as distinguished from capital in an autagonistic 
spirit. It will seek to resist the established methods of 
industry and commerce. by stmkes, by unions, whose 
interior will embody the most absolute despotism known 
to mankind—for labor-unious are the worst forms of 
desp tism that ever were bred by the human mind. It 
will bring to bear upoa parties an influence which will 
corrupt political doctrines, breed demagogues like the 
froxs of Egypt, enfeeble the laws aod emasculate the 
wiministration of government. Should times grow 
prosperous, it seems likely that these tendencies will for 
a while subside. But with every period of general dis- 
tress, these tendencies will break out. 

In much that is involved in this great movement I 
have profound sympatby. Society is far from perfect. 
The old leaven is to be purged out, and the new leaven 
put in. I recognize the right of the champions of in- 
dustry, even the extremists, to discuss their phil sophy. 
and to empty all the instruments of persuasion and con- 
victfon which we employ in resisting them. 

But, gentlemen, it is easy to foresee, in the light of 
what has already happened, that the pation for the next 
score of years, at least, is liable to pass through stormy 
times, and that the law will peed not only a wise head, 
but a strong band, that disorder may pot run to riot, 
and that the passions of men may not destroy the peace 
and welfare of society. 

lo the first instance, each state will employ its police 
and constabulary force; then it will fall back upon its 
volunteer soldiery. But there may again come times in 
which an enrazed mob will submit to the regular army of 
the United States when the militia would only earage it 
the more. Indeed, if soldiers are to be employed at all 
in aid of civil administration, the trained soldiers of the 
federal army, under regular officers, are in every way 
better than mititia. They are likely to be more skillful, 
more self-possessed, more humane, u ore efficient than 
the extemporized soldiers of the State. 

Those who quake with dread at the mention «f a 
standing army are under the influence of old prejudices, 
based upon European experience. Standing armies in 
the hands of ambitious monarchs, in the midst of a 
multitude of contiguous and jealous nations, are not to 
be the types of American armies. In the whoie history 
of our government there has never been « disturbarce 
or even a threat or suspicion of danger from the profes- 
sion of arms in the regular army, Our most eminent 
officers have been profound lovers of peace. There has 
never been an accusation of plot or plan to augment 
their power or to usurp any function of government. 
We bave hada boiling and bubbling cauldroa often, 
and our private citizens have brought fuel to it; our 
demagogues bave roared, our politicians have plotted, 
our statesmen have plunged the country into blunders 
and whelmed it in war; but the army and the great 
generals whose names are our glory bave never brought 
on a disturbance; have always counseled for peaee; 
have extricated the country from its embarrassments 
and dangers; and have, by their uniform and universal 
prudence, respect for law and good fellowship, proved 
themselves to be safer guides than have been our civil 
leaders. Since the fouading of this goverament, I chal- 
lenge the production of a single mischief-making mili- 
tary man. If any names are recalled of generais who 
have been rash and dangervuus, in every instance they 
will be found to be extemporized generals, made out of 
professional politicians. Officers and soldiers are the 
very men who are above all others friends of peace. 
Caucus and Congress are bellicose: the army it is that 
is a national peace society. 

And yet no class of men of equal attainments and 
character and general ability are us sev rely criticised, 
as intentionally underated, as unceremoniously crippled 
and abused, as our soldiers. 

This nation is indebted to the West Point military 
academy for as noble a bund of graduates as the world 
can produce. Thestandard of honor is nowhere bigher, 
Respect and reverence for law and liberty are nowhere 
more profound. Scrupulous fidelity to duty is nowhere 
more pearly a religion, and the bocor of honesty, the 
honor of honesty, THE HONOR OF HONESTY, is nowhere 
so signally Ulustrated as in the graduates of the West 
Poiat military academy. What university, what col- 
lege, what theological seminary can point to its two 
thousand graduates aod say, ‘‘ There has never been an 
instance of dishonesty in the administration of public 
moneys”? The only institution in this country that can 
say this is that academy. And yet this noble cradle of 
noble men has never been pampered) and dandled. 
Funds bave been grudgingly voted for its bare subsist- 
ence; improvements have been resisted; it has been 
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treated with suspicion and prejudice; and it has 
wrought out its unexampled results, not by abundance 
of means, but by the devotion of its corps of professors 
and teachers under the rigor of a financial system 
which has carried economy to stinginess. 

What, then, is the attitude of the United States army 
to-day? The smallest in proportion to the population 
and the territory which it guards of any army on the 
globe! It bas been in the field almost without rest for 
twenty years. It is scattered along « vast frontier, in 
small companies, watching night and day Mexican 
thieves, or fighting savages; marching through trackless 
wastes, in severest winter storms, or scorched by sum- 
mer on arid plains; yielding up its Canbys and its Cus- 
ters. It bas been made the scapegoat of bad men. And 
all this while it is assailed in the rear by hounding poli- 
ticians, who care nothing for its honor, who would 
retrench its numbers, diminish its revenues, and make 
hard and bitter the lives of men who have served their 
country at pains and perils which would have appalled 
the stoutest heart of the self-denying heroes of caucus 
and Congress! 

Geutlemen of the army of the Potomac—You repre- 
sent but one army of that great host that delivered this 
land from slavery and disorder and restored peace to all 
our borders. You have earned your honors by the 
highest services which a citizen can render to his coun- 
try. ; 
This is the one illustrious day of the year that is 
wholly yours. Again you are soldiers of the republic. 
The past revisits you. It reveals its hidden meaning. 
You stand enshrined in memories that are sacred. You 
recall the multitudes that were—but are not, for God 
hath taken them. If life has dealt bardly with you, to- 
day you will forget it. If sometimes, in pain and 
poverty, you are tempted to think yours a hard lot and 
men ungrateful, you will to-day rise above these weak- 
nesses, and with cleansed eye will see the heritage of 
honor and glory laid up for you! But, you are not for- 
gotten by thousands of sincere souls over all the land, 
that mention your names in the most sacred place on 
earth—the place of household prayer. Maimed, im- 
poverished, neglected, you are not lame, nor poor, nor 
lost to memory ! 

In the light of this day I behold the genius of our 
country casting upon you the calm light of the future ; 
and pointing you to clouds of witnesses, heroes who 
bave dared to offer their lives for their country and their 
kind, and who feel for you the eternal sympathy of 
heroes for heroes! The long campaign is almost closed. 
The march draws near to its end! When from afar 
your ear shall catch, what no other in your darkened 
tent may hear, the last long roll, then advance! Over- 
throw the last enemy, which is Death. Then hear from 
the lips of the eternal God the words that crown you 
with glory and immortality—‘‘ Hail, and welcome !” 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY CENTENNIAL. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

N inspiring occasion, adequate resources of an intel- 
++ lectual, social and materia] order, and two perfect 
days in early June, have conspired to produce one of those 
results which are most distinctly and emphatically to be 
called events. Andover has, and has had, many things 
to be remembered by, but it will be long before anything 
so large, so brilliant, so fine, so in every way successful, 
can occur as this centennial celebration. 

Two days were given up to it, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day; days quite different in temper, but each delightful in 
its way; and old Andover, supremely beautiful for situa- 
tion, always luxuriant in summer dress, was specially dec- 
orated in color, with flag and flower, and outdid herself. 
Civilian vied with academician in promoting the public 
comfort and pleasure; the entire affair was judiciously and 
carefully planned, down to its least details, and *‘ went off” 
with the precision and smoothness of the working of a 
machine. 

The exervises opened Wednesday afternoon with prize 
speaking by competitors from all departments and classes ; 
but the first real movement of the occasion was the pres- 
entation which followed of portraits to the Academy. 
These portraits were respectively of Dr. Ebenezer Pem- 
berton, the second Principal; the late Hon. Samuel Willis- 
ton, of the class of 1815; the late Prof. H. B. Hackett, of 
the class of 1826; Osgood Johnson, the fifth Principal; 
James S. Eaton, Principal of the Enghsh Department for 
eighteen years; Lieut. Thompson, of the class of 1862, a 
son of Dr. J. P. Thompson, who died in the war of the 
Rebellion; and Fred. W. Tilton, seventh Principal. These 
presentations were made in order, by several hands, in 
behalf of different donors, and were accompanied by brief 
biographical] sketches. 

In the evening the gathering guests took possession of 
the great tent pitched in the field opposite the Mansion 
House, which was picturesquely illuminated, and there 
listened to a ccrdial and extremely appropriate address of 
welcome from Principal Bancroft, a response on behalf of 
the alumni by the Rev. Dr. William Adams, of New York, 
and a chapter of the early annals of the Academy by the 
Rev. W. E. Park, of Gloversville, N. Y., a son of Prof. 
Park. The readers of the Christian Union have had al- 
ready a hint of the subject as it was presented by him. 


sion the contributions of oration, poems, dinner and 
speakers, A great company of distinguished alumni filled 
the town, crowded the tent, did ample justice to the gen- 
erous dinner, and applauded the eloquent speeches. The 
Governor of the. Commonwealth, with his staff in uniform, 
lent his presence. At an early hour in the morning the 
alumni organized a permanent association for their better 
service of the interests of the academy, with Mr. George 
O. Shattuck, of Boston, as President, and Mr. Francis H. 
Johnson, of Andover, as Secretary and Treasurer. At 
half-past nine the large tent was filled, and after brief 
devotional exercises the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, of the class of 1855, delivered the oration. 
Around him were the Presidents of Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth and Smith Colleges, and before him an audience 
which speakers seldom see, even in intellectual New Eng- 
land. Mr. McKenzie went largely into the sources and 
inspiration of the academy, and analyzed the Phillips 
family character with appreciative discrimination. His 
oration was full of interesting fact and striking simile and 
earnest ‘“‘ improvement,” as the old preachers used to call 
the applicatory part of the sermons. A single instance 
may illustrate: 

“The grass witbers. The tree falls. It is the word which 
remains. Learning will treasure and employ the trust we 
commit to ber. The great forces whose seat is here, whose 
sphere is in the hearts and lives of men, will aever lose their 
might or lack their opportunity. Men go. Institutions re- 
main. Noone knows where Jobn Harvard's mortal part was 
laid. John Harvard's books were burned—but his good 
thought works on. The force of his life is preserved. His 
golden wil is golden deed forever.”’ 

The poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, which fol- 
lowed, contained about 360 ten-syllable lines, and was 
written in a pleasing strain of reminiscence, with perhaps 
less of wit, however, than the ‘‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” is accustomed to regale his hearers with. 

After the oration and the poem a procession was formed 
by the audience for a march around the buildings, which 
were cheered as they were passed by young and old. It 
was a pleasant thing to see Presidents Eliot and Porter 
walking arm in arm in the performance of this duty. 

At one o'clock dinner was served in the tent, and many 
of the hospitable people of Andover gave up their own 
tickets to accommodate the unexpected influx of stran- 
gers. About fifteen hundred guests sat down. Prof. J. W. 
Churchill gracefully presided, and in the course of the 
after-dinner exercises read a charming poem by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

The speaking which followed was varied and abundant, 
and lasted on till into the evening. Among the participants 
were Prof. Churchill, Gov. Rice, Dr. Alden, Phillips 
Brooks, Presidents Elict, Porter and Bartlett, Gov. Fair- 
banks, of Vermont, and others. 

Not a little zest was given to the common enthusiasm of 
the hour by the announcement that $50,000 had already 
been subscribed toward the $100,000 solicited for the 
academy; $25,000 of it in a lump from Mr. John C. Phil- 
lips conditional upon the raising of the entire amount. 


Yo Montgomery Sears also gives $10,000. 
ELLERY. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Infelicitous Feliciana. 

—Grace Greenwood is shortly going to Europe. 

—The coaching fever has broken out in Massachusetts. 

—Gen. John C. Fremont has been appointed Governor of 
Arizona. 

—The Virginia Natural Bridge is assessed at $14,000 in 
the estate of its owner. 

—Boston University now has about 700 students, of 
whom nearly 200 are in the Law School. 

—Wisconsin awards a prize of $10,000 for the best steam 
road-wagon. There are six competitors. 

—Nasby counts confidently on a good post-office under 
Mr. Tilden when Mr. Hayes is turned out. 

—‘*The call is for preachers that are men,” forgetfully 
says the “ Universalist.” How about Mrs. Hanaford? 

—And now the “ flies,” ‘ fouls’ and “ bats” of the base- 
ball field lend peculiar animation to inanimate nature. 

— What would be the result if Democrats should take to 
the exclusive reading of Republican papers, and vice versa? 


—Mr. Comstock is threatened with a libel suit growing 
out of his remarks in Park Street Lecture-room the other 
day. 

—Mr. John B. Gough lectured in the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, prior to his departure for a two years’ visit 
to England. 

—Major Wm. J. McDonald, for twelve years clerk of 
the United States Senate, died on Wednesday last in 
W ashington. 

—The woman who is only 39 years old and has just mar- 
ried her sixth husband lives in Virginia, and her name now 
is Hopkins, Martha T. 

—1740 bicyclists met at the meet at Hampton Court, 
England, on the 18th of May; a great company cf wit- 
nesses to a graceful and fascinating sport. 

—Longer working hours and increased wages at the rail- 
road shops at Erie, Pa. That is good. It is not the honest 
and industrious who will object to the longer hours. 

—Last week the doctors gave out three days’ rations and 
met in convention at Buffalo. Immense confusion in the 
returns of vital statistics for the week all over the country. 


—People who aie obliged to listen to Mr. Stanley's din- 


‘ner speeches in London are beginning to wish that his 


attention might be directed to another unexplored desert. 


Thursday was the great day, and brought to the occa- —Cut down the army, and do it at once. The summer 


campaigns of the Indians will not be nearly so suc:si;' 1 
as they would otherwise be, if the army is allowed to 
interfere. 

—Now let some benevolent capitalist build a woman's 
hotel after designs by an intelligent architect, and have it 
governed according to Christianity and common sense. It 
will pay its way. 


—Should be immediately imported—the Economical 


Dress Club” of Warsaw; no member of which is allowed 
to give more than $25 for a morning dress, $50 for an 
evening dress, and $8 for a bonnet. 

—The formal opening of the Gilbert Elevated Railway 
on Wednesday of last week was slightly marred by the 
misplacing of a switch, which threw an engine off the rails 
and delayed the trains for a short time. 

—An Indiana youth ran away from home two years ago 
and undertook tramping as an amateur. He had his arm 
broken in Texas, fever in Louisiana, ribs broken and pistol 
bullet in his neck elsewhere, and is now ready to stay at 
home. 

—The socialist element of New York had the pleasure 
of seeing 1,500 policemen in uniform march up Broadway 
on Wednesday of last week. As supplementary to the 
military parade of May 30, the display was practically 
effective. 

—At Greenville, Tenn., on the 5th inst., a monument to 
the memory of Andrew Johnson was formally inaugu- 
rated. It stands in a conspicuous position half a mile 
southwest of Greenville. It has been erected by three of 
the ex-President’s children. 


—Trains ran free on the Gilbert Road the first day, and 
were crowded. Mistrustful people, who did not ride, 
wanted to know if the company were testing the strength 
of the road, and whether in event of an accident the suf- 
ferers would have any right of action. 


—Zurich, the Swiss canton, has a bore not unlike that 
which cost Massachusetts so much. The St. Gothard tun- 
nel, namely. The canton has, however, decided by a 
popular vote not to appropriate any more money for its 
completion, and work will no doubt be dis-ontinued. 


—Even in Japan Americans suffer from the neglect of 
Congress to attend to anything except politics. Foreigners 
in that country are amenable to their home laws adminis- 
tered by consular courts, but Congress, although repeatedly 
urged, will do nothing to define their powers. Consequent 
confusion and injustice. 


—French statistics show an alarming falling off in the 
ratio of marriages and births. The change is ascribed to 
the system of forced military service, the formalities re- 
quired of those about to marry, and the wandering life led 
by many artisans. In 17 of the 86 departments the deaths 
exceed the births in number. 


—An ignoble pot-hunter improved an opportunity to 
shoot some very valuable Antwerp carrier-pigeons which 
were flown from Mauch Chunk, Pa., last week. Three of 
the birds reached their home in Hoboken, N. J., badly 
wounded, one of them having a leg nearly shot off. These 
pigeons are in training to fly from Ohio to New York, a 
distance of over 700 miles. 


—Mormons to the number of 342 and Mennonites to the 
number of nearly 500 arrived by two of Wednesday's 
steamers. They camped on the floor of the great rotunda 
of Castle Garden the night of their arrival. The Mormons 
are the result of a two years’ mission on the part of two 
Mormon elders from Salt Lake. The recruits are described 
as superior to the ordinary run of immigrants. The Men- 
nonites left on Thursday for Kansas and the Mormons for 
Utah. 

—One serious obstacle to profitable English trade in 
Japan bas been the prohibition of the opium traffic by the 
Imperial government. According to a letter to the Hart- 
ford *‘ Courant” the government lately brought suit in the 
English consular court against an importer of opium for 
medicinal purposes, and was defeated. The case was ap- 
pealed, and the decision may be reversed in a higher court, 
but the affair looks very much like an attempt to force upon 
Japan the traffic which has worked such deplorable results 
in China. 

—The New York wing of the National Greenback Labor 
Reform Party met at Auburn last week and resolved that 
the greenback dollar must be protected against all other 
money and made legal tender for «verything ; that govern- 
ment bonds be called in and paid for in nbacks ; that the 
resumption act and the banking act be Tepealed; that the 
Chinese are a nuisance, etc., etc. As a very large number 
of government bonds are held by working men, or by sav- 
ings banks in behalf of working men, it is not easy to see 
why this platform should be popular. 

—A “Society of New Heaven and New Earth” has been 
incorporated in New Haven. Its objects are ‘to bring 
men to a perfect knowledge of God through his incarna- 
tion; to work for the establishment of his kingdom, wherein 
dwelleth the righteousness or new dispensation; love to 
the Lord and to our neighbors, and to conduct and carry 
on such methods of worship, teaching and practical work 
as shall best secure these results.” A society with very 
much this same purpose was formed at Jerusalem eighteen 
bundred years ago. It is called the ‘‘ Church of Christ.” 

—Judging from the accounts of the auction sale which 
closed the record of the Moody and Sankey meeting: in 
New Haven, no collection of bric-A-brac in that vicinity 
wil) hereafter be complete without a relic of some sort 
from the tabernacle. Chairs, benches, etc., were knocked 
down to lively competitors, and even the mouth-pieces of 
speaking tubes found eager purchasers. Now, suppose 
such a scene had occurred after a protracted mission of, 
let ussay, the Paulist fathers. Would it not have been the 
duty of all good Protestants to be shocked at the silly zeal 
of Roman Catholic relic-hunters? 
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Financial, 


From Monday, June 3, to Saturday 
June 8. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 


June 3. June 5. Jupe 8. 
Gold thighest)...... MOM ........ MOM ........ 
Lega! Tenders... ... W.12 ~ eee 


QGevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Ge. 1965. mn. 1.0. 105 
. (S67 r ! 1045, 105 
Se. ©........... WT 107% 
Se funded, c... ....... 105 & 
4s. registered, | Wi% ....... WIS 
és. Coupon, 07..... OLE 
currency. f..... ‘esenes 119% 


Bids tor State Bonda. 


Alabama Se, 18835.... 43% Han. 
Alabama 56, N.Y. 08, G.K ons 


Alabama Se, N.Y. 7a, G.C.., "ST. ... 196 
Alabama 4s. 41% N.Y. G.L.. 
Ala. 8. Ala. & KR L.. — 
Ala. 88, of 18y2...... 210 ON. Y. 66. G.L,. "W.... 120 
Ala. 86, 0f 1885...... 21 N.C. fe. old, J.4J... 16% 
Art. 6s. funded..... N.C. fe, 010, A.40.. 
Ark. M. & R. 5 70 
A.7s.L.R.P.B.4N.0. 5 N Cfe.c.off.J .4J.... 
5 N.C W 
Art.7s, Ark.Cen.R. 5 N.C. 66, F.A., OX 
Conmecticutds...... 108 | N.C. 68. F.A.. 
Georgia Gs... ....... N.C. 8 
Ga.js.new bonds | N.C. fe.0.b.. A.40. & 
Gia. Ts, indorsed.... 1% N.C, 66, 8.T.. @.1..... 
Gia. Ta, bonds... do a0 2 
Ill. coup. 6s, do do 2 
War Loan....... 102s Ohio "B1.......... 106 
12% Ohio Ga. "RB. ........ 
Louisiana ‘#........ I«land ée. 
1A. new Donds...... — Carvilina 4 
La.7«, Penitentiary do 
La. fe. Levee ds... do 6s. F.A.'6.. 
La. Levee Bde 40 
La. L. B, of do 0 
— | dotsof 36 
La. 78. Consol . 70% do Non-tund. bde. 2% 
La. 7s, Smal! Bads.. . £=Tennessee ts. 0 
Mich. “a, 1875-79. Go 
Mich. Ge, 1883........ 104 bese 
Mich. 7s, | Virginia de. ‘old. 
0.66. due ip 1878... 12% do 6a. H..... 22 
Vo. 6s, due or do 6s. n.b., "87..... 
Mo. 6s, due ip 1885. 106 do te. consol. b... 70 


Mo. due in «106 do ex.mat.coup.. 
Mo. 66, due in do 8... 
Mo. te, due Wor 
Vo. 68, A. or h6y D.C. 19%4....... BY 
Fog. ds. due "4-%. 
Jo. due 105s reg. bds........ 


Fereign Exchange.— 


4. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch furnish in another 
column a variety of useful information about the 
Various issues of Government bonds. The article 
is an extract from Mesers. Fisk & Hatch’'s valuable 
itttle Manual.and has been carefuil¥ prepared by 
them in response numerous requests from in- 
vestors, financial editors, ete. To those having 
money to invest it can hardly fal! to give useful! 
information. Wheo seeking a reliable investment 
the mind naturally turns to Governments. About 
therr safety there can be no doubt. The only 
question is, what class of bonds to buy. Upon this 
question Messrs. Fisk & Hatch give sound and prac- 
tical advice. Their long standing, large experience 
and high reputation entitle them to every degree 
of confidence, both in dealing with them and ac- 
cepting their suggestions. Upon the subject of 
Governments, which they have always made a 
specialty of their business, they are an acknow!l- 
edged authority. 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 8, 1878. 


Batter.— Keceipts for the week were 16,072 pkgs, 
Exports, 11.411 pkgs. The market is l@2 cts. lower 
than last week. Fine lots for export from the 
best creameries were freely sold at 19 cts. and 
even selections of single pails to grocers at the 
same price. Near-by June make private dairy is 
also very plenty and cheap and freely offered. 
Anvthing at al! common in the way of butter fares 
herd, but it has got to a point where there is no 
pretense of values, it puts on no frills, and 4 and 
5 and 6 cts. for old butter or new white bottoms is 
listened to very respectfully, and there were sales 
of several nundred packages of it at those prices. 
Western milled butter continues ont of favor, 
there were 500 to © packages such so!d at 9 cta. 
and © odd packages lowa make at 10 cts., also a lot 
of ladie packed lowa good goods at 12% cts.. and « 
shipment from an lowa creamery went at 16 cts. 
We quote: Fine sour cream creamery, 1%.; fine 
sweet cream creamery. 18@!%c.; fine dairy packed 
Western, i3@lic.; fine milled factory Western, 
8@12%c.; fine near-by private dairies, 16@19c.: 
grease and old butter, 4@é6c. 

Cheese.—Receipte for the week were 73,78 
boxes. Kxports, 92,573 boxes. There bas been 
more business doing aod an advance of about 
ct. on top qualities. Second rate stock is open 
to bids from buyers and tates a wide range in 
price. We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 
to Factory. fine to fancy, 74@8\c. ; factory, 
good to prime, 7@7c.; factory, half skimmed, 
5@6\c.; factory. skimmed, 2@3c. 

Eggs advanced 1@2 cts. perdoz. Choice near-by 
fresh marks sel! steadily at Ih@15kc. 

Beans.— Marrows. per bush.,8!.50@1.65; mediums, 
1.65. 

Beeswax.— Pure wax, 

Dried Fruits.—The market is entirely dul! and 
nominaa!.so much so as to lead to the conclusion 
that they have gone out of fashion as an articie of 
censumption. Peaches sre specially neglected. 
Applies are no better and offered all the way from 
2@5c., with some fancy siiced North Carolinas held 
at 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


[Supplement to Fourth Edition of * Memoranda Oon- 
cerning Government Bonds" pubitshed May '.) 
Orrice or Fisk & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, June 1, 1878. 


(Relative prices at which the different issues of Gov- 
ernment Bonds will pay Four Per (ent. per an- 
num interest for the estimated arerage pertwods for 
which they may be expected to rwn.) 

In the Fourth Edition of our “ Memoranda Con- 
cerning Government Bonds” published May |, we 
endeavored to answer as definitely as possi>ie the 
common inquiry as to the relative advantages of 
the different issues of Government Bonds for in- 
vestment at the present market prices. We have 
since that time received numerous requests for 
further information concerning the grounds upon 
which they are entitled to preference in the order 
named in the article referred to, and as to the rel- 
ative rate of annaa!l income to be derived from the 
several classes at given prices. 

This can best be |/lustrated by showing the prices 
at which they wi!! yield a given rate of interest on 
the capital invested in them for the various pe- 
riods for which it may be assumed that they are 
licely to run. 

The following table will show the prices at which 
the different issues @ill pay Four per Cent. per an- 
num, or, in other words, at which they will be the 
equivalent of a Four per Cent. Bond at par (which 
may be considered the present standard of the 
Government credit) provided they continue to run 
for certain estimated periods; and by comparing 
these prices with those at which the Bonds can 
now be bought, their relative desirability for in- 
vestment at present market rates wil! be seen. 

The calculations are taken from “ Price's Table,” 
the standard authority for aseertaining Stock 
Values on the basis of income to be derived there. 
from, and are based on the average time for which 
each lssue may be expected to run, as estimated in 
our pamphbiet of May !. 

As the Bonds are quoted and sold Aat, that is to 
say with the accrued interest in cach case included 
in the price.and as the value of the accrued in- 
terest on the different issues at any given time 
varies according to the rate of interest which the 
Bonds carry and the time that has elapsed since 
the last payment of interest on each respectively, 
it is necessary in making « correct comparison to 
allow for the accrued interest and to give the net 
prices for the principal. 


® 
a 
<= ESS 
Se <3 | ou 
| $2) 33) $5 
| FE | 
|** 
Five-Twenties of 
lyear 2% 1% 101.0 
Five-Twentios of 
years 107% 2% 106 (104.71 
of) 
4 years 107.33 
Sixes of 1881......| 64 years) 25/106 (111.35 
Ten-Forties...... years | 108.18 
Fives of 12 1054 106.04 109.44 
Four and «a Half. 
recent. Bonds years None 105.60 
Cerreney 18% years. *122 119s «125.97 


Adding the accrued interest to June i,to the 
prices for the principal at which they will pay four 
per cent., the following table will show the market 
prices, interest included, at which an investment 
in each at this date would yield four per cent. per 
annum on the emount invested, four the ea:imated 
period allowed for each to run as given above: 


a= ces 
£52 
Five-Twenties of 1865 ....... 101.94) 255/106.44) 
Five-Twenties of 1847........ 104.71 2% 107.21, 10 %& 
Five-Twenties of I868........ 107.33 25 108.83 100% 
Mixes of (111.35) 113.85) 10855 
46) .46 100.92 105 
Four-and-e-hait Per Cent. om 
Curremoy Bixes.... is 97) 198.47 


* The Currency Sixes being al! Registered Bonds 
and the transfer-books being closed June |, al- 
though the semi-annual interest is not yable 
until i, the Bonds be quoted in the mar- 
ket at this date ex the July interest; but for con- 
venience in these tabies we give the market price 
incl the accrued interest, at which they were 
quoted y 41. 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that if 
our estimate of the probable periods for which the 
different issues will run is correct, the following 
changes in the market prices would be required 
to place them al! upon an equa! basis, (.¢..to make 
an investment in each equivalent to a 4 per cent. 
bond at par and accrued interest, vis: 


A decline in Five-Twenties of 0f about of 
ope per cent. 

A decline in Five-Twenties of 1667 of about \ of 
one per cent. 

An advance in Five-Twenties of 1868 of about & of 
one per cent. 

AbD advance in Sixes of 1881 of about 5% per cent. 

An advance in Ten-Forties of about 2 per cent. 

An advance in Fives of i381 of about 4 per cent. 

An advance in 4 per cent. Bonds of about 2 per 
ceat. 


An advance in Curtency Sixes of about 6% per 
cent. 

Investors can make a similar comparison for 
themselves atany time hereafter, and at any prices 
at which the bonds may then be selling, by de- 
ducting from the quoted prices of the bonds at the 
time the value of the accrued interest from the 
date of the last payment to the date at which the 
com parison is made, and comparing the then mar- 
ket price of the principal, as thus ascertained, with 
the prices for the principal at which the different 
issues will pay four per cent. respectively, as gives 
in the above tables. 

For the convenience of those who may not carry 
in their memory the periods a. which interest is 
paid, and the rate of interest on the severa! issues, 
we append them herewith: 

Siz Per Cent. Bonds of 1481, 6 per cent. per annum, 
semi-annually, January land July |. 


Five Twenties of 184, 6 per cent. per annum. sem!- 
annually, January | and July |. 


Five. Twenties of 1867, 6 per cent. apnum, semi- 
anoually. Januury land Ju 


Five- Twenties of 1868, 6 per rannem, semt- 
annually, Jenuary land July 1. 


Currency Sixes, 6 per cent, per annum, semi- 
annually, January land July |. 


Ten-Forties, 5 per cent. per annum, semi-annually, 
March | and September |. 


Five Per Cent. Bonds of 1881,5 per cent. per annum, 
quarterly, February | and May |, August i 
and November 1. 


Four-and-a-half Per Cent. Bonds of 1891, 4% per 
cent. per aponum, quarterly. March | and June 
1 September 1, and December |. 


Four Per Cent. Bonds of 1907. 4 per cent. 
avubpum, Jaouary land April i, July 
land October 

For ap understanding of the grounds upon which 
the avove estimates of the various periods for 
which the different issues may be expected to run 
are based, thearticie on the subject in the FoURTH 
ELITION Of our pamphiet above referred to, page 
M, should be read in connection with this circular. 

The prospects of renewed activity in Dusiness 
aod of an increased demand for money within the 
next twelve months are causing many national 
banks to contemplate increasing their cireuMtion. 
With money in demand at six and seven per cent.. 
there is a large profit to nationa! banks in the issue 
of circulating notes, even on the basis of a four 
per cent. bond. To banks provosing an increase 
of circulation, our estimates as to the probable 
length of time to run of the various classes of 
Government Bonds.and of their relative desira- 
bility for investment and for banking purposes 
cannot fail to be of interest, whiie banks contem- 
plating a change of their securities will find them 
of service tin making up their decision. 

Government Bonds are now selling at about the 
lowest prices for many years, and probably no 
more favorable time wil! occur to purchase them 
for investment or as a basis for circulating notes. 
The people who ordinarily deposit their accumu- 
lations in savings banks are now buying Govern. 
meot Bonds to a large extent, and are rapidly 
absorbing the floating suvply in the market. 

Our * Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds” answers al! questions liable to be asked by 
the most simple tovestor, and wil! be found a wreat 
convenience as 4 ready reference. Coples can be 
vdtained on application at our office, or will be 
mailed to any address. 

Very respectfully, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the he since 
are made at’ THE MENEE BELL 

VL Weer Troy... ¥Y. nee Patent 
No Avencves 


Fisk & HATCH. 


‘ata oqgues 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bets?" in 1897. 


ountings. 


Superior Bells of cnd Tin, mounte 
with the best Retery Hangings, tor rea 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hou 4 
Alarms, Clocks ete. Pully Werren 

Jiustrated Catalogue seut Free. 
Ta & Tor. 102 K. St.. Cie’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


FOU NDERS at . ¥. 
et or quality 

8 attention Cc RCH BEI LS. 
llastrated Catalogue sent 


Delaware and Hudson 


CANAL COMPANY 


First Mortgage 
40-Y HAR 
7 PER CENT BONDS. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1917, MAKCH AND 
SEPTLMBER INTEREST, COUPON 
BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, REGIS. 
TERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH, 


UNION TRUsT COMPANY OF N.Y... TKUSTEBS. 


THESE BOND* ARE “ECURED BY A FIRST 
AYD ONLY MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROP- 
ERTY OF TIIE COMPANY IN (HE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, INCLUDING THE CANAL, 
RAILROADS, MINES, COAL, AND OTHER 
LANDS, ROYALTIES, RULLING STOCK, 
LEASES, CONTRACTS, 


AT THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING LN 1877. 


Messrs. JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
ADOLPHUS HAMILTON, 
H. M. OLMSTED, 
HENRY H. FARNAM, and 
E. B. GRANT, 


were appointed a Special (ommittee to make a 
thorough examination of the entire property and 
condition of mpany. This Committee valued 
the property p edged to secure this tissue of bonds 
at MORE ria’ DOUBLE the amountof this 
mortgage of 810,000,000. 


One-half of this is#ue is reserved to provide for 
the debentures maturing in Is. 


Having negotiated with the Company for a por- 
tion of the remainder of this issue of bonds, we 
now offer them for sale at 


PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


We recommend these bonds to investors desiring 
a security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO.., 
COR. WALL & BROAD STREETS. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
COR. NASSAU & CEDAR 8TREKTS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 


. $1,621, 608.4 


Benj. Walcott, President. 
l. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 
THE COOLEY Pees OF RAISING 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymen using it. 

ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. L., March 22. 1878. 
VERMONT ‘FAKM MACHINE CO: 

Gentiemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley (Creamer as we continue to use it. and 
we feel confident that we shal! produce a better 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $i.0«4 
pound for our butter. 

ery truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 
Address for Circular. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS ¥ALLS. VT. 


STOV ES, Ob. 


MPROVED KEROSENE. ou. 
Seno for Circular. W. P 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature. Science 
Lapguases. eating dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D.. Pager. 


Madison University. 8 6. 8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31K. 17th St., Umon Sq., 


E.iTth St. NEW YORK. 
UnicaSquare Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


G ics ACADEMY, with Musical 
Inatitute and Commercia! Colle e Founded 
. For both sexes. A SIDB 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. D. BLAK ESLEE, A.M.. Principal. 
E. Greeawich, K.1. 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated U:.reular for 1879. 


ANTED, by a Lady. with several years’ 
experience, a situation in a schovi,in Sep- 
tember, as we of English. 


ddress 
117 Metcalfe Street, Montreal. 


B LETTER FILE. 


Letters can, at any time, be taken from and returned to 
this File WITHOUT MUTILATION. 


Suitable for Business or Home Use for Filing Letters, Bilis, or other papers. Descriptive Circulars 
sent on request. 


BROWER BRO’S, Manufacturing Stationers, 


& 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, ful) weight, uniform and wholesome. 


It goes further 


and makes better rolla. biscuit. corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., thar any other prepared. 
It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 


the — Chemists of the Countr 
is peer 


It 
without it. Alli Grocers 


y- 
less and — in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


, © Warren St., N.Y. 
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Che Housebold. 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT THE TREE IX- 
CLIN ES.”’ 
By Mrs. Henry BEECHER. 
JARENTS often blight or destroy the young lives 
committed to their care, either by injudicious in- 
dulgence or a selfish relactance to accept the trouble, 
the restraints aud cares which inevitably come with 
helpless infancy. Often, through excessive fondness, 
they yield implicitly to the unreasonable exactions of 
beings too young to understand what they need. If, 
in such cases wiser friends remonstrate with the 
parents in the vain attempt to show them the folly of 
their indulgence, they are thought unkind or hard- 
hearted. 

“Such a darling! How can its mother deny it any- 
thing?” 

But by such extravagant indulgence you are injur- 
ing the child you profess to love so tenderly. You 
ure laying the foundation fora most selfish and dis- 
agreeable character which, sooner than you imagine, 
will outgrow your control and become your tyrant, 
causing years of trouble and unbappiness. 

“Why, this is but a baby! and I think our little 
ones should have all the liberty and enjoyment pos- 
sible. It will be time enough to tighten the reins and 
exercise authority when the child is old enough to 
discern good and evil.” 

Ah! that time comes much earlier than parents are 
willing to believe. It requires but a few weeks for a 
baby, tiny and undeveloped as it appears to the doting 
parents, to understand that by persistent crying and 
violent demonstrations of anger it will receive all the 
care and immediate attention it was demanding by 
these natural signs. Having conquered, the infant 
becomes sweet and quiet and soou falls asleep. How 
jong will it be before that little babe will learn that 
passionate crving will compel the mother to rock it 
to sleepregularly’ That willsoon become too monot- 
onous, perhaps, and the incipient tyrant decides that 
to be walked with is preferable to rocking. A good 
cry, with kicking and struggling plentifully inter- 
spersed, will soon bring the mother to her feet, or the 
nurse will be called upoa to take up the line of march. 
It will require but two or three such victuries before 
walking will be the only way to coax the child to 
sleep or into a good-humored condition. If sleep 
comes at last to relieve the weary nurse, how softly 
she creeps to the crib, how stealthily she manages to 
put the child from her arms on to the well-warmed 
pillow! That “twig” is rapidly bending in the 
wrong direction. 

As the babe grows out of the nurse’s arms, its will, 
which vever has been wisely coutrolled, is manifested 
in almost every act; but its little dainty, imperious 
ways are pronounced, **So charming! Too ‘cunning’ 
for anything!” And, doubtless, they are so, if one 
looks only at the present, with no foreshadowing of 
whereunto these *yocunning’’ ways may lead in after 
life. It may be laughable, just for once, to see this 
smmall specimen of humanity stamp with its small foot, 
or strike with its pretty dimpled hand, when denied 
some article of food or deprived of something unsafe 
for it to handle. 

In a few mouths the little child enters another stage 
of child life. That which at twelve months or two 
years was “so cute!” “so smart!’’ that the mother 
had not the heart to check it was but the beginning 
of insubordination to parental coutrol, or te tres- 
passes and infringement upon the comfort of others, 
will fast become intolerable, even to the partial eyes 
of the parents. Now let them attempt to tighten the 
reins or exercise proper authority. Will it prove an 
easy task? Will they succeed in straighteving the 
“twig” which their own folly or neglect has per- 
mitted to ** bend” so far beyond their reach? 

Where lies the blame’ The mother, who suffered 
herself to Ve conquered by an infaot’s puny resist- 
ance, must answer. The parents, who, later, saw 
without rebuke or prevention the small child abuse 
or tear choice books, destroy valuable articles or fur- 
niture, or strike the nurse, or torture menials, with- 
out one resolute effort to subdue or teach it better, 
must appeal to their own consciences to decide this 
question. They who wmked at the child’s youthful 
misdeeds, proud of its *“‘smartness,”’ will suffer the 
most for this wicked indulgence when they see what 
the little one, so loved and indulged, is fast becoming 
—ungovernable, insubordinate, impertinent, yielding 
to no authority that is not brought to bear on them 
through punishment or force. The “twig,” twisted | 
and bent by over-induigence or neglect, bas become a 
branch or limb, distorted, unsymmetrical, a disfigure- 
ment, not a thing of beauty that should have been a 
joy forever. 

A child indulged in every caprice, whose wroug- 
doings are asource of merriment and openly repeated 
as something wonderfully brilliant in the presence of 
the culprit, must be but litule lower than the angels 
if it does not in a few years bring its parents to grief, 
and become the torment of the whole household and 
a nuisance to the neighborhood. 

We have only space to speak of the great wrong 
dove children by over tonduess and uvregulated in- 
dulgence, but quite as much harin, of which we have 


who for the pleasures of fashionable life, und their 
own selfish enjoyments, leave their children to the 
unsafe guidance and imperfect judgment of hireltings 
while they look only to their own ease and pleasure. 
Such mothers ignore any responsibility, every duty, 
until at last they are roused to the knowledge that 
their neglected chilren are now utterly ungovernable 
and vicious, going in ways that have every promise of 
bringing their parents’ cray hairs with sorrow to the 
gTave. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—*Is bam made any better by baking than by 
simply boiling’ If so, please tell me the best way to bake it.” 

Answer.—The comparative excellence must be de- 
termined by trial, as tastes differ so widely. Be sure 
the ham is of the best quality, large and juicy, not too 
fat. A small ham will dry too much if baked. Wash 
the ham thoroughly, scrape off all mould that may be 
ubout the under side, then put it into a large ham- 
kettle and cover with cold water, set over the fire till 
it is nearly boiling hot. Then pour off the water, 
Wash and scrape again, to remove such dark mouldy 
places as could not come off before heating. Full the 
kettle aguin with cold water, place again over the fire 
and if not a very salt ham, the water will not ueed to 
be changed again. To besure of this, when it has boiled 
a few minutes raise the bam from the water witha 
meat-fork, run a “skewer” into it, and by tasting as 
itis drawn out one can tell if itis fresh enough. If 
not change the water once more, fill up again with 
cold and leave it to boil till about two thirds cooked. 
Then take up, remove the skin; have ready rolled and 
sifted sume dried bread crumbs, or cracker; sprinkle 
overand rub into the ham three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar with some black pepper, then cover the ham 
evenly with the sifted crumbs. Put it into a bake 
pan with a wire rack at the bottom to keep the under 
side from the pan and drippings, and bake slowly one 
hour till the whole surface is of a clear, rich brown. 
A dozen whole cloves and a few bits of stick cinua- 
mon stuck into the ham, before the crumbs are 
sprinkled over, impart a! pleasant flavor, much 
relished by many. 


Question.-Is spinach ever used for soups?’ If so, please 
give receipt. 

Answer,—Set to boil as much good meat stock as 
you desire for soup. Have it well seasoned, and 
flavored with such vegetables as you please. Boil 
the spinach and prepare as for the table with butter, 
pepper and salt; then press through the sieve into the 
boiling stack; adda gill of cream. Let it boil up a 
moment, then serve. Itis improved by dropping into 
the soup while boiling not, the moment it is poured 
into the tureen, some raw eggs—one for each guest. 
Let the tureen stand over a kettle of boiling water a 
minute or two and serve. In dishing, if there are 
eggs for each of the guests, dip out the soup carefully, 
with one egg iu each plate, unbroken. If only three 
or four eggs are used, stir them into the soup while 
the tureen is over hot water. 


(quest can I make good bread ? 

Answer.—Sift eight quarts flour into the bread- 
bowl!; make a large hote in the center. Make two 
quarts of sifted white corn meal into a mush by boil- 
ing it in milk, if you bave it, or water if more conve- 
nient. When covl enough to add yeast, turn the 
mush into the flour, stirin warm milk or water, mix- 
ing with it part of the flour; then stir in a cupful of 
good livély homemade yeast. Cover the pan over 
closely with the bread cloth or Dlanket, and let it 
stand over night.. In the morning knead in the re- 
mainder of the flour, and make it into loaves. It 
will rise soon if kept in a warm place; then bake it 
thoroughly and you will have light, sweet bread, 
whieh will keep moist longer than any other. 


Ow Pong Folks. 


BANNIE. 
By Mary B. CoLBuRN. 


PART I[.-THE MISHAP. 
" H ERE, Tom, set that ball nearer to the edge, and 
44S Pll bet you a big apple I'll hit it!” 

Up went the bat, swinging clear above the curly 
head, and away flew the ball, singing through the air, 
striking a bee-line across the small, dingy inclosure, 
and over a fence, nor stopped its furious course till 
the amazed boys heard acrasb and a faint scream. 
Hurryiug to the spot, they found that the obedient 
ball bad landed ip a poverty-stricken apartment, and 
was resting from its labors by the bedside of a sick 
boy! 

Searcely yet kno wing the damage done they entered 
without any ceremony. There lay a poor emaciated 
little lad of, pethaps, seven years. His thin, worn 
band was over his eyes, and Tom and Harry thought 
they had never seen 30 pale a face. 

Without noticing the fragments which lay strewn 
around, Harry took hold of the little hand, aud 
gently pulling it away, said, 

“O! my dear little fellow, don’t be so frightened, I 
didn’t mean to do it! I didn’t, 1udeed!”’ 

Assured by the kind tone, the scared look faded out 


not now time to speak, springs from the heartless | of the eyes of the sick boy, aud he drewa long breath 
neglect of those parents, and particularly the motbers, t of relief. | 


“Who are you, dear, and what is your name? Tell 
me all about it, while Tom here*picks up the pieces,” 
again urged Harry. 

The little fellow put out both his hands to his new 
friend, and turning with great difficulty toward him 
Harry saw for the first time that the child <« 
strangely brought to his notice was a helpless cripple! 

“My name's Benuie,” he said, mammy leaves 
me here days, while she goes out washin’, with uy 
pretty posies; oh, I did love ‘em so! but now they are 
uli breaked up!” and the blue lips quivered. 

“Tm so sorry,” said Harry, as he turned now, for 
the first time, to look at the mischief he had done. 
Tom had been busily pickiug up the fragments of the 
old cups and teapots which had held the flowers, but 
vow bis flugers were tangled in a mass of green vines 
which he was vainly trying to straighten out. 

Harry could have cried, too, when he looked upon 
the spoiled beauty, but his business now was to corm- 
fort the child who had been so suddeuly bereft of tis 
treasures, he said, 

“ Well, Bennie, dear, 1 hope you'll forgive me for 
all this, and Ill see what I can do. Come, Tom, 
you've been long enough there, let me come now: and 
Benyie here will tell us where to find the broom to 
sweep up the dirt. I'm dreadfully sorry, but maybe 
they ar’n’t all killed, and we'll fix things up nice be 
fore his mother comes home.”’ 

Days on days bad poor little Bennie feasted his eyes 
on the beautiful flowers which were all his fond 
mother could provide to take up the weary time of 
her absence from her darling, and the helpless 
child bad enjoyed this chief pleasure of his smal! 
world, never tiring of their many colors and gracetul 
forms. But now, though they were all demolished 
and in a hopeless mass of ruins, he yet had something 
new before him in the two strange boys who had so 
suddenly appeared to him—and his face lit up with 
interest in the work before him. 

The boy was old for his seveu years; sickness and 
suffering, with their inevitable attendants, had mua 
tured him, and he took itallininaminute. It would 
never do for * mammy " to see her clean tloor so cov- 
ered with dirt, and it would make her heurt ache to 
see such a ruin of her pretty window—so he said, 

“Oh, yes, Vil belp! Loek out in the shed and there's 
the sweeper, and a pail, too, I guess.”’ 

Harry soon found them and deftly swept the floor, 
so that, in a few minutes, only for the loss of the 
pretty flowers, things began to look about the same 
is ever. 

Harry and Tom were great boys, nearly fourteen 
years old, and to them the wee bit of a boy before 
them was only a mite! Besides, they hud alwuys- 
lived in the city, upon the Heights, and knew little 
or nothing, practically, of poverty and its wretched 
surroundings. But the hearts that beat beneath 
those brass-buttoned jackets of theirs were geuerous | 
impulsive ones, and they determined that they would 
not leave this poor child sorrowing for their careless- 
ness. 

‘Have you got a ball, Bennie’ Harry. 

“No; what could / do witha ball! See here!’ and 
he moved away the scant covering, revealing two 
poor little shrivelled limbs, which, alas! would vever 
bear his weight. * No, not a ball, but mammy uct- 
me things I can play with, an’ good ladies gi’ me, too.’ 

“Can you let me lift you up in my arms and carry 
you to the window’? If you can, we'll get along 
famously. Um awful sorry I broke the plants, but 
now there’s a hole there, you can look out, and if 
you wuaut us to, we'll go out and let you see us have a 
game, and the one that gets beat shal! Well, no 
matter what, but don’t ycu want to do it?” 

Bennie, in all his little uneventful life, had never 
had two creat boys come in to him and prepare to 
take him out of bed—that poor bed where he passed 
all his weary hours—and his soft gray eyes began tuo 
sparkle with hope. 

* Yes, I'll go if you carry me,”’ said he. 

Now, Harry, when he proposed the thing, hadn't 
an idea how it was to be done, but in his genuine sor- 
row at having grieved such an afllicted little being 
his generous heart craved to do something, and when 
he found Bennie was willing, he set himself to think 
up ways and means. 

The cheek of the sick boy grew pink and his eyes 
shone, for this was a moment of great joy to him. 
Child like, the grief at the loss of the thowers had 
paled before this new pleasure which had come to 
gladden him, and which was destined to remain a life. 
long remembrance. 

Up tm one coruer of the scantily-furnished room 
stood au armchair, aud catching sight of that Harry 
asked Tom to draw it up close to the bedside. He then 
gatherea up the bedclothes, folded them smoothly 
about the arms aud sides, to make it soft, and put in 
Bennie’s pillow for a cushion. Oh! how the sad 
face did shine! But when Harry took off his own 
jacket and wrapped it round him, buttoning one of 
those beautiful brass buttons at his throut, that was 
the finest thing yet, and the thin bands clapped out 
the joy he felt. Harry’s strong arms fixed the little 
boy to the best advantage and tied hiro in. 

“ Now, Tom, lend a hand, aud we'll see if Bennie 
here won't be glad we came!”’ 

But before they took him to the window, the boys 
gave him amnmde rouud the room. Taking hold of the 
arms of the chair, they geutly lifted it, so as to be 
sure they didn’t hurt him, and walked slowly back 
and forth by the window, till at last, as Bennie av- 
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tually shouted with delight, they ventured upon tak. | was armed. Though I could see nothing of any 


ing him to the door, that he might catch a glimpse of 
the distant hills with their green slopes bright in the 
sunlight. 

Never im all their lives had Tom and Harry been 
happier than in this small reparation for a careless 
fault, and never had been, and never could be Bennie 
more jubilant! 

At length they carried the impromptu carriage, 
with its small freight, to the window, and setting it 
down, Harry, who was always chief spokesman, said, 

* Now, Bennie, if you ain't a bit tired for all this 
ride you've had, we'll leave you here where you can 
look at us play a few turns, and then you shall tell us 
which beats.’ 

“No,uo! | aiu’t any tired; | feel alot betternl 
doin bed!" piped up the joyous voice of happy Bennie 
with Harry's jacket on! 

When the boys reached the open space they took a 
place where they could see the sparkling eyes of their 
new friend gleaming at them through the window, 
and began their game. 

Every blow of the bat sent the ball whizzing and 
brought a shout from wee Bennie, till, after a while, 
appealing to their judge, the wise lips proclaimed Tom 
the victor. &° Yes,’ said he, all alive with the un- 
wonted excitement, “ you hit it hardest and bid it 
highest, and you's the beater!” 

Neither of the two gainsaid this wisdom, but any- 
body could have seen why Master Harry's prowess 
Was so much at fault, for he was coustunutly turning 
round to be sure they did not get out of range of the 
window, and to catch the gleams of delight in the 
face of the little cripple. 

* Now,” said Harry, “are you ready to get back into 
your nice bed? I rather guess you've done a bit more 
than you do every day, and what'll your mother 
say 

“Oh! Us had such a good time!” said the poor suf- 
ferer, * you’se done so much! | never set in this chair 
afore, avd mamimy ‘ll be so glad!” 

First came off the jacket whose bright buttous were 
as fine goldan his duzzled eyes; and then, when Tom 
had fixed the poor bed as well as he or any other boy 
could, Harry again lifted the light burden ‘and dis- 
posed it comfortably in it. 

(Concluded nésrt week.) 


THE DRUMS. 


rTVHERE'S a patter and a claiter 
Coming down tbe narrow street, 
"Tis the clatter and the patter 
Of the soldiers’ marching tect ; 
And the steady martial tread 
Of the men to victory ted 
Calls the ever-watebiul comrade 
Quickly from his peaceful bed. 


And his heart leaps up 
At the sound of the drum 

At the sound of the little drum 
Kum be de dum. 

And he puts on his cap, 
And he shoulders his gun 

At the sound of the big drum- 


Bum, bum, [Seleetod, 


MY ADVENTURE WITH A BURGLAR. 
that’ said my wife. 
* What's that?” said 1. 
We both spoke at the same time. And we both 
started up in bed. It was perfectly still now, except 


the ticking of the clock in the next room; but we cer-_ 


tainly had heard something. Wecoula not have both 
dreamed the same dream. It was perfectly dark, too, 
except the little light that streamed into the room 
from the night lamp in thehall. I jnomped out of bed 
and looked at my watch by its light; it Was quarter 
before two in the morning. I went to the head of the 
stairs and listeved; my wife followed me; we could 
hear nothing. Then | threw ou my dressing gown 
putou a pair of slippers and prepared to go down 
stairs. 

“*T hate to have you go,” said my wife. 

guess it is Benjie,” said 

Benjie is the watch-dog, and lest you should be 
afraid to come to the Knoll for fear of the watch-dog 
I will add that he is a rat terrier, and watches against 
nothing but rats. 

lcrept softly down stairs calling Benjie!l’ Ben- 
jie!" We do not allow bim to stay in the house at 
bight; but | remembered to have seen him on the 
basement stairs that evening, and | thought that he 
might have been left in the basement. | got uo 
response. I went to the basement stairs and called 
there; no answer. | went to the front door. [thought 
that Benjie might be on the mat outside; no answer. 
I tried the side door and called him; still no answer. 

Then I took the lamp and went cautiously down 
into the basement. I peered into the kitchen; no one 
there; into the coal cellar; all right there; into the 
tin closet; no one there; into the store-room, where 
the ice-chest etands; nothing to be seen there. | was 
about going up stairs again when | thought that I 
heard a noise in one of the closets. Il opened the 
door. Sure enough, there stood a big burly burglar. 

He glared at me; and I looked at hitn. [| think that 
he was afraid of me; avd | know that was a little 
afraid of him. I had vo arms, except a big iren ladle 
that | caught up from the shelf of the closet the Re: 
ment that I saw him; * ** 1 iclt pretty sure that he 


weapons, L bad a suspicion of a sharp knife in one of 
his hands, 

* Come, get out of here,” said 1. 

M-i-a-o-w,”’ said he. 

But he did nog stir. 

Then | went for him; | caught him by the neck; he 
struggled flercely ;eno use; | pulled him out of his 
hiding place; but when I,got him fuirly off his feet 
like a flash he pulled out one of bis kuives and drew 
itucross myarm. The wound is there now. Then | 
let him go; and away he dashed under the jce-chest; 
and | went back to bed. This morning we dislodged 
him from his hiding; and | rather think that he will 
het come back to our milk closet again in a burry. 

A. 


THE PROFESSOWS CHATR. 
THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

HF Professor doesn’t think that he has been very 

patriotic. You know they say that people always 
want to go and see foreign countries before traveling 
in their own. On this principle the Professor uas 
freshened his memory and told about what happened 
in Egypt and vicinity two thousand years ago, and 
has quite slighted America. Perhaps you think that 
there isn’t much to tell about this country; but al- 
though Christopher Columbus didn’t discover us until 
1492 we were a very lively nation many hundreds of 
years before that. 

Iu the first place, you know very well that Clris- 
topher found somebody here when he came. You 
have seen the picture, of course, where he is stepping 
from his boat and shaking hands with a whole Leach 
full of Indians. Perhaps you wonder why you didn’t 
see the Professor in the picture, but he was behind 
that big tree on the left, reading the Christian Union. 
He was just precisely as modest then as he is now, 
and if his name does not appear in any of the printed 
histories it isn’t because the publishers didn’t offer to 
put his picture on the first leaf aud to throw in a pair 
of automatic spectacles hnd a gold-headed cane. Do 
you know why our red-faced triends were called 
Indians? When Columbus discovered the uew coun- 
try he thought it was part of Asia, so people at that 
day called our continent India beyond the Ganges,” 
and so the inhabitants were named Indians. 

The Professor would like to say more about this 
race of men, but he must skip them this week, or his 
old friends the mound-builders, who lived before the 
ludians, will feel slighted. 

Scientific men seem to agree with the Professor that 
the-e mounds have existed for a great many huudreds 
of years, The Professor was quite a boy when the 
mound-builders were alive, and as be never had any 
shovel he coulcn’t do any digging alter they were 
dead; but Mr. J. 8. Newberry has shoveled a great 
deul in these mouuds and has fouud out all that the 
Professor has forgotten, and a little more besides. Mr. 
Newberry says: “‘Most of these monuments are 
mounds and walls of earth; they are usually found 
over-grown by tbe primeval forests, and in the living 
and decaying trees which cover them we have a rec- 
ord that they have been abandoned at least a thou- 
sand years. Besides the mounds and other earthworks, 
ope occasionally fads very wide walls laid up of 
rough stones without mortar. We have proof alse 
that the mound-builders worked the copper mines of 
Luke Superior, lead mines near Lexington, Kentucky, 
and oil wells in Canada and Northwestern Venusy!- 
Vania.’ 

When we read that these men actually took copper 
and lead from the mines we are at this day so familiar 
with, it would seem as though we should call them 
neighbors rather than strangers. When digging in 
the mounds men have found lots of ornaments made 
of stone and of copper, and this copper is such as is 
found only in the mines of Lake Superior. There are 
evidences that this unknown race of meu were very 
different in their habits from the [ndiaus Columbus 
found. The mounds are seen in a great many of the 
States, including the western part of New York. 
They are namerous on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, while tn nearly all the Western States they 
are found in great numbers. Some show evidences 
of having been used as places of burial for the dead, 
while othefs’were built as forts or watch-towers, 
while again others were erected as temples for wor- 
ship. There js a famous one in Ohio evidently used 
as a place of defense, which seems to have been the 
mound-builders’ Gibraltar. Of this Newberry says, 
* The defenses consist of a-wall of stone, now in ruins, 
carried around the hilla lirtle below its brow and ex- 
tending across the neck which connects the hiil with 
the range beyond. lina portion of the wall are three 
gate-ways about eight feet wide; in ove place where 
the abruptneass of the hill makes it wholly inaccessible 
the wall is discontmued for some distance. The space 
enclosed within is more than ove bundred and forty 
acres, While the entire line of the fortifications meas- 
ures about two and a quarter miles.”’ 

Mr. Newberry describes other fortifications in Ohio 
on the summiut of a hill fivé hundred feet high: ** They 
are composed of mingled earth and stone. Measured 
from the bottom of the ditch from which the earth 
used in building the embankment has been excavated 
the wall isin some places fifteeu feet high, while the 
averuge breadth of the base is from thirty to forty 
feet... That. these fortifications were constructed 


several centuries age is rendered more than probable 
by the fact that a chestnut tree twenty-one feet in 
circumference was found growing some yeurs since 
on the enbaunkment, and an oak tree twenty-three 
feetin circumference, though now fallen and much 
decayed, had evidently grown upon the earth of the 
fortifications,” 

There is another remarkable mound in Obio. It is 
called * The Great Serpent;'’ the jaws of this serpent 
are Wide open, as though trying to swallow a figure 
supposed to represent an egg. This egg is one bun- 
dred and sixty feet long by eighty feet wide. The 
embankment which forms the body is only five or six 
feet in height, but is over twenty feet in breadth at 
the base. The serpent is seven hundred feet long, 
and has two or three coils at the tail. 

The mound-builders evidently lived thousands of 
years ago—so long ago, in fact, that we don’t know 
much about them now-a-days. Whether or uot they 
had a written language is a disputed question. From 
the pottery and ornaments found in the mounds it is 
known that the people used to trade with each other, 
but no traces of foreign commerce have been discov- 
ered. If you wish to find out all that is known about 
the mound-builders, there ure several books pub- 
lished on the subject, which you can read; but while 
you will find many interesting particulars you will 
be astonished to find how few are the traces left by 
these strange men by which their habits and customs, 
together with the age in which they lived, can be 
made known. 

Perhaps the searchers will come across a barrel head 
with an inverted pin upon it, and then we shall feel 
sure that there used to be naughty little boys in those 
days who sat upon cracker barrels in the grocery 
stores instead of bringing in kindling wood for their 
mothers. Thus we shall know how much better little 
boys are now than they used to be long, long ago. 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 


What is it men aud women all despise, 

Yet one and all of them do highly prize; 

Which never was for sale, yet any day 

The poorest beggar can the best display; 

Which kings possess not, though full sure am | 
For that great luxury they often sigh ; 

Which never bride did own, yet woe the day 
Whew without one a bride should go away; 
Which we can pever buy, and seldom meet; 
Which often times we toast but never eat: 
Which every man should have for growing corn; 
Which tired husbandmen delight to own; 

The very thing to take in a sick room, 

It’s coming silent as spring's early bloom ; 

A little thing, oft wet with mother’s tears— 

A great, soft, yielding thing thaf no one fears. 

A thing so prized that we often wear 

It carefully hidden from the world’s rude stare ? 


H. S. 

A SPIRAL. 

S28 

@ 

* 

* 

* 

2 


The spiral word (fas designated by the periods) 
begins with the third letter of the first word and runs 
spirally through the puzzle. The word is one which 
relates to revelry. 

zicross; 1, Spherical bodies, 2, a tree; 3, ensign; 4, 
a kind of bout;-5.a Hebrew measure; 6, a musical in- 
strument; 7. number; 5, a rural deity; 9, the city 
where bells were first used; 10, a poniard; 11, a kind 
of earth; 12, a gem. 

A DIAMOND. 


diead Across.—1L. Obtained. 2, Passing. 3. A city in 
the south of Spain. 4. A division of Barbary. 5. Ex- 
posure. 6. Onewho establishes. 7. An eminent Scotch 
divine. To read the diamond, which names an Amer- 
ikea) poetess, begin with the star in the center of the 
first word and follow the diamoud from left to right. 
AN ANAGRAM. 
Ni isive ewehr lotcfcin esgra, 
Seawe lit] hte dasseh tenurr, 
No eth bilgzan peutss asgpe, 
Nshmy fo rovticy totefs rubn; 
Nditga otn hit reevy magglien, 
Anwmetgris ielf glthi rapassed pi ; 
arf astnidt raswve nesgemi 
Lastl ot ilve magon teb rtass.” 
De ForRREst. 
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Farm and Garden. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


—The late early season is calling out 
reminiscences from the veterans. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder writes to the “ N. FE. Far- 
mer’ that, by his diary, the spring of 
1865 was the earliest for more than thirty 
years. He planted corn and beans on 
the 8th of Apriland they came up and 
did well. April 19th he cut grass thir- 
teen inches in length, and cherries be- 
gan blooming on the 23d. Heis inclined 
to believe that 1865 was the earliest sea- 
son since 1775, when, as tradition says, 
on the 19th of April, the soldiers, pass- 
ing through Roxbury on the march to 
Concord, adorned the muzzles of their 
muskets with branches of cherry blos- 
soms broken from the trees. An old 
subscriber of the ** Country Gentleman” 
puts down on paper, for the first time, 
his recollections of the weather for 
seventy-two years. The summer of 1806 
was very dry, and there was not rain to 
lay the dust from May to September. 
The latter part of March, 1807, was warm 
and pleasant, but from the 4lst to the 
2d of April it snowed steadily three days 
and three nights, large flakes and no 
wind, and then lay four feet deep. In 
1809 were hard times; corn was three 
dollars a bushel, and he lived on bran 
bread some ten days. In 1816 there was 
frost every month, and corn was cut to 
the ground on the night of June I7th. 
“Cold Friday’ was on Feb. 3, 1817. Ou 
Nov. llth, 1819, snow fell nearly thiee 
feet deep. On May 19th, 1820, snow fell 
three feet, and it took two yoke of oxen 
to draw half a ton of hay. On the 23d 
cattle lowed in their stalls. May l4th, 
1827. fifteen inches of snow fell, doing 
much damage to trees; May Ilith, a 
sleigh with thirty bushels of grain went 
five miles to mill. The summer of 1828 
was terribly wet. The news from Eu 
rope of the wet season sent wheat up in 
August, at Albany, to 17 shillings (2.12) 
per bushel; *‘ we went to Troy that fall 
with a 75-ton scow, loaded with wheat 
and barley, and made our first money 
above cost. This rise in wheat was never 
called for; it fell to a dollar before the 
next crop. Townsend & Howland, of 
Troy,lost money ang we made money. We 
had never then seen a@ mower, reaper, 
thresher or horserake, and threshed that 
season three thousand bushels of differ- 
ent kinds of grain with two horses on 
the floor.” The old gertleman who gives 
these facts—he lives in Manlius, N. Y., 
and signs himself **O. 8." (Old School ?) 
—takes a lively interest in the present 
and tells how *‘ the boys” have just fin- 
ished sowing salt on barley and meadow 
and are sowing plasterto-day. He finds 
more time to read the *‘ Country Gentle- 
man” than he did Judge Buel’s * Culti- 
vator”™ forty yearsago. Hail to the hale 
old farmer! There ought to be more 
writing down of old-time events for the 
benefit of us youngsters by the few 
whose brains are a palimpsest of the 
past. 

—Another correspondent contirms 
some of the figures above given, and 
says the seasons repeat themselves in 
cycles of 20 or 21 years. Thus the pres- 
ent season is like those of 1775-4, 1796-7, 
1815-16, 1836-7, 1857-8; all having open 
winters, early springs and cold sum- 
mers. : 

—Japanese maples are becoming fa- 
miliar, by name at least, to the public, 
through repeated notices in the rural 
press, and they have been highly recom- 
mended both for beauty and hardiness. 
Beautiful they are indeed, but as to 
their hardiness there 1s a doubt. Near 
New York City. we believe, they have 
passed through tbe winter safely, but in 
Western New York they have not, being 
more or less injured according to the 
severity of the season, and they are 
classed as half-hardy trees. 

—The “May freeze” did not kill all 
the strawberries. Our market has been 
liberally supplied from the South, and 
now the local gardens are beginning to 
yield. Some plantations that were lib- 
erally mulched and covered from the 
sun ard air escaped all injury beyond 
the loss of a few leaves, their blossoming 
having been kept back—a lucky fact 
this year. But grapes are reported to 
be badly hurt, though fruiting time 
may tell another story. 


—Arural centem porary has the follow- 
ing in its answer to correspondents: 
*“*Mrs.G.: Your lawn will look pretty trim- 
med with torchon lace; or if you prefer 
a novelty I would suggest colored em- 
broidery."’ What is torchon lace, and 
how do you trim a lawn with it? We 
are tolerably familiar with the names 
of the sbrubs and trees used in beautify- 
ing a lawn, but we never heard of 
torchon lace. Is it a tree ora flower, a 
perenrial oran annual? But the editor 
is mistaken in calling colored embroid- 
ery a novelty on lawns. We have seen it 
repeatedly. The Purple Beech, the 
Blood leaved Peach, the Variegated 
Weigela, the Purple Berberry, and many 
other colored plants are used in com- 
bination on lawns. But torchon lace is 
too much for us. 


Correspondence. 


HOW TO BELIEVE. 
Mr. Editor: 


I am a constant reader of the Christian 
Union. I commend its spirit of liberality 
of thought and yet its prudence in avoiding 
too great a latitude. I am myself a student 
of progress of thought and development of 
understanding. A right understanding of 
modern philosophy will enable any one to 
harmonize the differing views which prevail 
and render clear and apprehensive much 
that is now mystical and repulsive to reason 
and not tenable by the general scope of 
revelation. I do not like to measure swords 
with the clergy, not on account of a fear of 
defeat, but because they do not handle the 
sword scientifically but persist in the mono- 
tonous routine of ages past. 

I expect more of my brother layman 
** Laicus ” judging from his style of thought. 
I propose then to criticise his article on faith 
and add such other ideas as may be relevant 
to the subject. The declaration in the first 
letter he cites possesses more significance 
than he seems to accord to it. When a per. 
son at this advanced stage of Christianity 
sincerely declares, ‘‘I do not know how to 
believe,” it evinces that the person is either 
woefully ignorant or there is an unpardon- 
able mysticism in our religious teachings 
which ought to be corrected. That the 
inquirer is not so ignorant I judge from the 
rest of his letter, since he understands what 
repentance means and professes to have ex- 
ercised it to a satisfactory extent. If he 
had taken an equally common sense view of 
faith be would not have been confused and 
distracted over it. The great question of his 
mind seems to be, What is it to believe, ina 
religious or spiritual sense? He has already 
believed or he would not have repented; but 
he has been taught to expect something 
more. He no doubt expects some super- 
natural exercise of his mind by which he is 
to be lifted out of himself. That he must 
believe with the “‘ heart,” or by his moral 
nature, and does not know how to do it and 
how to realize the effect. 

This is but one outspoken instance of the 
many persons who have been tutored in the 
mental philosophy of centuries past. He is 
not satisfied with professing to believe, but 
desires to understand how and why he 
believes. 

The criticism of “‘ Laicus” on the “‘ mud- 
dled” treatment of faith by the ministry is 
just and well deserved, yet he has failed to 
render his view with any greater perspicu- 
ity. Indeed the ‘‘axiom” he has coined 
possesses the same tinge of obscurity, and 
lacks altogether ‘“‘the ring of the true 
metal.” He says, ‘‘ You may set it down as 
an axiom in morals that no intellectual 
opinion is a virtue and no want of it a sin.” 
It is only a repetition in another form of 
the same old idea that the intellectual fac- 
ulty of the mind has nothing to do with the 
formation of a religious, evangelical faith— 
“‘a faith that changes all the heart, a faith 
that works by love.’’ Now let it be specially 
noted that we agree as to the nature of 
faith and the results it must produce, and 
that the question at issue is how faith is 
exercised by the mind. I call to remem- 
brance a remark made once in a prayer- 
meeting by a D. D., that the intellect 
had nothing to do with our faith in re- 
ligion. This seems to be the meaning of 
the axiom of “ Laicus.” as I understand 
it. This is the current view of all who still 
persist in teaching moral and spiritual truth 
according to the mental philosophy of the 
great past, now perfectly obsolete and dam- 
aging. They take such a rigid and literal 


 epestios were infallibly inspired in the 


knowledge of natural and mental philoso 
phy, and are strong and unqualified be-_ 
lievers in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. They are not aware that such a be- 
lief debars all progress in human knowL 
edge, whereas they ought to confine the 
necessity of inspiration to spiritual truth 
only. 

I believe tht spiritual!truth is always the 
same, but that it must be taught by making 
use of the mental philosophy as understood 
at the time. That like all other knowledge 
it must be taught in the light and according 
to the philosophy of every succeeding age. 
This has always been the case from the 
earliest knowledge we have of our race. 
Upon this rule and this only is progression 
based, and by the observance of this rule our 
race has progressed to our present state of 
civilization despite the bigotry of a portion 
which has always la to maintain, like 
the Jews, the customs and effete philosophy 
of the past. 

We now believe in the unification of the 
mind, and the same faculties are employed 
in the acquisition of all knowledge, human 
and divine. The truths of religion must be 
received by the intellect, approved by rea- 
son, and be believed or rejected as the will 
may dictate. The first step then is to know 
what God requires of us, and, knowing, to 
accept it and live and practice accordingly. 
God works by the natural law of the mind 
with which he has endowed lis intelligent 
creatures. We have then only to proceed 
in the same manner as we w uld to culti- 
vate an acquaintance and esteem and affec- 
vion for a friend, and observe the divine re- 
quirements, and it will be only an exercise 
of mind upon a higher and better object 
which will react on the mind accordingly. 
Thus man is brought into fellowship and 
communion with his Maker, and all in per- 
fect accord with his mental constitution. 
It is thus that the human mind can be re- 
stored to a controlling degree of that purity 
and innocence which it possessed before its 
development. ELDEE. 


DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Desiring to reduce stock prior to taking their 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, will offer 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


IN 
Staple and Fancy 


DRESS GOODS. 


COMPRISING 


BROCADE and DAMASSE 
GRENADINES and GAZES, 
COL'’D and BLACK EMBOSSED AND 
VELVET STRIPED GRENADINES, 
TISSU Bs, BOURETTES, GAZELINES, 
PARIS STYLE ORGANDIES, PRINTED LAWNS, 
FRENCH BATISTE, PRINTED LINEN LAWNAS, 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CAMBRICS, CREVIOTS. 
HOUBE, STREET aod TRAVELLING 
DRESS FABRICS 
of every description. The above materials are al! 
NEW AND FRESH GOODS of this 2EASON’S 
im portation. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 


BARGAINS 
Summer Shawls. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NEW AND 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


Sea Side and Carriage Wraps, 
Travelling Rugs, Dusters, 


AND AN ELEGANT 8TOCK OF 


Cloth and Linen Lap Robes, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


view of inspiration as to believe that the 


ESTABLISHED 28 ¥ EARS. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


We beg to call the attention of 
our friends and the public to our 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


it has been compiled with the 
greatest care, and will give our 
readers a complete and correct 
idea of the latest novelties in Dry 
Coods, Suits and Fancy Coods in 
the New York markets, at the 
lowest prices. Copies mailed on 
application. 

Any order filled by us will give 
satisfaction we guarantee. 


SENT FREE, 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles 
in Millinery, straw and Fancy Goods, by sending 
your address to 


TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
343--345 Sth Ave., cor. 27th N. 
Special Bargains in Fans, Laces and Gloves. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


R. M. VALENTINE, 
PROPRIETOR. 

Grand Central Fancy and Dry Geods 

Establishment, 

Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 

THE BEST LIGHTED" STORE inp the CITY. 

A week's shopping can be accomplished here in 

one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 


The city, or ladies about to visit Kurope, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every articie 
necessary toa 


LADY'S WARDROBE, 
Toilet, Comfort, or Use. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Siik one ents per Twist, o Colors, 
sent er ounce. 

AINERD, RONG & 
Broadway, New fork. 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Fianne!s, Eman- 
Cipation Suite, Waiste, Chime- 
lettes, Dress Keform Corset 
Waists,.&c. Call or send for 
lustrated Catsaiogue and Ree 

uced Price Liat, mentioun- 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 


Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 14th t., N.Y. City. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


yard and uow 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 8c. and Me. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCS, 


2ic., We. and We. per yard and upward, embracing 
over Ww patterns, at from ® to # per cent. leas thas 
last year's prices 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET. NEW YORK. 


USE 


Ana Milward’s Helix’’ Needies 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kverywhere. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best K.and most liberal meas- 
RGER, Proprietor, 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Those answering an Advertisement 
. will nfe fa 

tiser ‘end ‘the Pu ‘ne 
that the w e verticsment 
the Christian Union. 


© preduce real sen water at 
ne J ealt in ners war or 
the v 

an. virtues of rea lth-gtving 

tree from the oe nic 

rug- 
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JUNE 12, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


GLEANINGS.| 


—The Rev. L. W. Bacon has returned to 
New Haven, Ct. 

—Bishop Burgess gets $3,500 per annum sal- 
ary from bis Quincy diocese. 

—The Westfield, Mass., Catholics propose 
building a $50,000 church. 

~—Sixty persons united with the Palmer, 
Mass., Church on Sunday, June 2—fifty-one on 
confession. 

—The Worcester County Sunday School Con- 
vention held its forty-third anniversary at 
Worcester, June 5th. 

—Dr. Armitage celebrated the thirticth an- 
niversary of his pastorate in the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, N. Y., Sunday, June %th. 

—Sunday-school conventions of New York 
and Connecticut, the former annual and the 
latter biennial, were held last weck ut Albany 
and New Haven respectively. —_ 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q. C., bas ready for 
publication a volume directed against the Dis- 
establishment Movement entitled, “Our Old 
Church: What Shall We Do With It?” 

—The Rev. Fergus Ferguson was on Sunday, 
May 2th. formally reinstated as minister of 
Queen's Park United Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. James Brown, of Paisley, representing the 
Synod on that occasion. 

—The Congregational Church at East Sagi- 
naw. Mich., which received anonymously a 
few weeks ago a bell. bas now come into pos 
session, from some equally obscure source, of 
a tine black walnut communion table. 

~A large number of parishioners of St, 
Alban’s, Holborn, bave signed a declaration 
for presentation to the bishop, urging him to 
use his influence to stay the procecdings now 
being taken against Mr. Mackonochie. 

—The Congregational Association of Michi- 
gan met at East Saginaw May 21-4. The as- 
sessments on the several conferences were 
doubled over those of last year, so that tre 
missionary work in the State need not be cur- 
tailed. 

-The “ Rev.” G. L. Bostwick, alias A. J. 
W est, alias Bruce, lately preached four or five 
weeks very acceptably as a candidate for the 
pulpit of the Baptist Church Albion, Mich., 
but was at length discovered to be an impostor 
and was ejected 

~Another bogus Baptist minister, calling 
himself the Rev. Wm. H. Nichols, has been 
« perating in West Baltimore, Barry Co., Mich., 
but his character was shortly discovered and 
he too was advised to move on, which he did. 

~The Rev. Nathanie! Bouton, D.D., LL.D., 
died last week at Coneord, N.H. He was 
born in 1700,and graduated at Yale in 1821 
and at Andover in 1824. His active ministry 
was long and useful. At the time of bis death 
be was State Historian and Corresponding 
Secretary of the N. H. Historical Society. 

—Ano impressive wilitary musical service 
was lately held in St. Paul's Cathedral on be- 
half of the Royal School for the Daughters 
of the Officers in the Army, the full choir of 
the cathedral being augmented by the bands 
ot the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
Grenadier Guards, and Coldstream Guards. 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany 
were present. 


PRIVATE 


RUSSIAN AND SULPHUR BATHS, 


BROADWAY, 
Bet. 33d and Mth Stes. NEW YORK, 


Another Creat sducti 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 
Db FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 
T 


AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
Sli and 33 Vesey &t., 


P.O. Box 443. 


TEXAS! 


Ww 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information m 


rick Pomeroy, in his 
“ Big Trip, "says, it Das the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers inthe 
State.” & 


cents for sample copy with Texas 

ddrers, 

Worth, Texas. 


Cc D&, all 12e. 
WRI GUT & CU.., Bristol 


t Elegant Cards, no two alike, amd name, 
25 We. post-paid. GeO. 1. Nassau, N. Y. 


6 MIXED CARDS, with name, ic. and stam 
Aa’ts’ 0c. LU.C.COB Bristol, 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 altke, 
name in gold or jet Star Cara Co. , Clintonville,Ct. 


40 MIXE CA Nak with name, lc. A 
outnt, | Es & CO., Naseau, 


25 styles of Cards, 10c.. or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c.. 
with pame;: ouffAt, J. B. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 


Red uction 


BROOKLYN ADVERTIS EMEN% 


 EPWARD Me€ LOSKEY THOMPSON, G@Rroc ER, 
570 Fulton«t..near Flatbush av.,Brooklyn. * 


21 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN: 
CHS. W. MUNDELL 


aeeortment t 
Slippers. Spanish Ties WHITTAKER’S ST. LOUIS 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATL. 
with box toes, French 
heels, biah or lOW. brands at prices lower than have been known tor 
years. 
this city. This store op ‘pee 
A tele- NEW PROCFSS FLOUR, 
tion with the factory in New Vork. #0 ladies And a general assortment of GROUCEKIES. 
can have wedding or anyestyle of Slippers) 
Hutton Boot. size te 5. $1.15: aleo 
29S Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


on hand the finest 
very best quality of CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
and Newport Batton, 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
that «ean be found in 
phone is in conpec- Allthe choicest Brands« at Reduced Prices. 
made at short notice Infants’ Blue and Black Kia 
N. B8.—Boote, Shoes or Slippers made tu orderin | 


the latest atyle at ten per cent. less than any store 
for the -ame quatity. 


CHARLES W. MUNDELL, 


SAIL, ESMAN. 


Have on hand the Latest and Best Styles of 
SHOES suitable for the season, for ladies, gents, 
misses and chitdr npn, at Low Prices. Custom 
work of every style with the best of material, 
and comfort guaranteed. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS LIDS, BROS: Carriage Makers. FACTORY 


FLATBUS AV... near ith Av., Br 

At the Lowest I ossible Price, Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 

riawes at reduced prices. Coupes, four and «ix seat 

rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 

and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 

and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 

We also apply the r@bber-cushioned aties to both 
new aod already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Qlas« Goods, Majolica. 
Wedagweeod and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Breonzes. and Elegant 
Fancy Goede of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State ™t.. 


1818 SPRING MODES. 1878 


E. A. BENTLEY, 42S Fulton Street, 
Brooklyg, having received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
shapes, Novelty ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade.is now prepared to —_ the 
same, with a Choice Selection of Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Seraws 
to the Ladies of Brookiyn. 


CG. FRANK E. PEARSALL “CARDEN HOSE,” 


Secures the most Natura! Portrait by takinga Life Preservers, Bathing Caps, ~— 
Photograph a person not (ioeds, of every description. 
moment. Catalogue of Portraits and 
Prices. This is a new and conventent GOODYEAR’ Ss, 
le O. Box B 


method of information, sent free on appli- 211 Fitton St., Brooklyn, N. 
cation. Call or sone tor 52-page Lilustrated Manual. 


BBER GOODS REPAIRED. 
298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WISE CREAM. BURT'S SHOES 


St., pear Jay, one biock from Fulton. Brouklyn. 
‘The Coolest Saloon ip the City. Philade!phia 
Ice Cream, French, Itc. a plate, and and 
5c. per quart, deitvered. Churches, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creame as pure and es to any other in 
the me A. prop., (ls te with Ancerecs.) 


1878. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
HARDING & Cu, 'S | FINE SHOES. Keep on band a Complete Assortment of 


If you want STYLI8H AND DURABLE SHOES, E. Cc. BURT’S 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


of 

HARDING & CO., 
S17 Fulton St., second door above Johnson 

Price-List furnished on application, and 

Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Brooklyn. 


M. E. DOTY 
4213 Falten Street. | Brooklyn. 

Those answe an Advertisement 
will eonfer a upon the 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
er by stating 


A large assortment of Spring Goods just received. | giger and the Publis 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Collars and Ceffs laun- | that saw ip 

the nio 


Shirts re-bosomec, Ac. 
dried same as new. 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, &c. 


OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 327 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of ast. 
Ladies wishing a superior clase of goods should examine our Large Steck of Long Hair Switches, 
at much reduced prices. Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. Rebares 
to aive bair a beautiful golden color. Country Orders accurately mutched and punctually attended to 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


(lub Retau 
Price 

MUNTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid, Prepaid. 
Harper's Monthly.......... 
The Galaxy...... 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly............... 3.50 4.00 
2.65 5.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3.30 1.00 
The Sunday Magazine...... 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly...... .... "3.50 4.00 
5.00 
American Agriculturist......... 1.0 1.0 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 250 
Phre ole gical Journal........... 2.50 3.00 
National S. 8. Teacher........ 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly... .............. 4.00 
Littell’s Living Awge......... .. 7.00 “00 
Scientiti American. 2.95 5.20 
with supplement, 6.95 
Youth's ¢ *1.45 1.75 
1.70 2.00 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 retail price. $5.00. 


* Must be New Subscription. 


SULPHUR SPRINCS AT HOME. 


For Skin ond Blood Diseases, Rheumatiem, Stiff 
infa, Chronic ¢ ‘omplamts, c. 

A Portabie "team at A Portable Sul- 
phur Bath at $15.00. A Portable Fomentation Box, 
for obstruetions, weakness and pains, and to sweat 
the {Throat or any part of the Body, neatly ar- 
ranged for trave'ing purposes, $8.00. 

The apparatus occupies only 2x6 inches. 

Apply for Cirevlar, with tlliustrations, testimoni- 
als of leading physicians, and of 
medica! societies,to J. De B 
“Bromfield "Boston. 


AVENA! 


The best Preparation of Oats, and the moat 
Palatable and Nutritious. 
May be had of all First-Class Grocers. 


ASTHMA Asthma REMEDY 
only sure remedy. Is sold under positive 

antee. Price package. Sample pkgs free. Adi 

Louis Cleveland.O. 0. 


ISAYA. 


SOLD EVE RYWHERE 


Ar. 
Rupe: 
a 
635 BROADWAY © 
NEW -YORK, 
Q 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


do any rR a advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. | $68 Ovo. More complete 
than which have preced ives the p 
circulation, and advertisin several thousand 
aewspapers in the Unit States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication Al! lists 

ve been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been uc he offers are 
unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
sen or it ore spen in 
advertising Address xe 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ines Bul 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


We have just introduced this perme nt facility, which enables us to prosecute our work 
in cloudy weather, and to push through hurried orders In the night. 


q 


Park Place. New. York: 


L. SMITH HOBART,,' Pres. JOHN C. MOSS, Sup'’t. 


RELIEF PLATES 


for Newspaper, Book and Catal e lilustratione, Engraved in syee metal, by a new Photo- 
Chemical Metbod, from all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, he 
etc., much ‘aon er than weed-cuts. These plates have a perfectly smootb prin 
surface, and the lines are as deep, as even, and as sharp as they could possibly be 
cut by hand. We guarantee that they will print satisfactorily on wet or ay paper and on any 
press where type or wood-cuts can be so printed. Electrotypes may be made from them in 
the usual way. 

Our Pilates are now used by the principal Publishers and Manufacturers 
im every State in the Union. Send Stamp for Illustrated Cirewar. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED. 
HOW TO BE » $175 a Month. 


you R OWN Send tor Circular 


t?” AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise History ot all Nations. 
Commencing with the Barliest Periods and end- 

ing with the most recent Important Events, includ- 

ing The Turko-Ruasian War, The Adm 

of President Hayes. &c. 3 BOUKS IN ON 

price, quick sales, extra terms. Address, 


c. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We wil! pay Agentsa salary of $100.0 per month 
and expenses, to sell our npewand wonderful! in 
ventions. Address SHERMAN &CO., Marsha!!. Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED trices" "Boone. 
Special territory rr Descriptive 


with terms, maiied o ae to J, Li ppin- 
cott & Co. (Bubecription Pube., a. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sel! our 
id. Permanent emplo 
8. A. GRANT & CO. 
3, 4,6 & Home Cincinnai, VU. 


World. Free Samples to 
so for 3 cent stamp 
stage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 


4 
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